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Behind the By-Lines 


Knowledge and the Education Free 
Peoples examines facts and fallacies concern- 
ing knowledge itself. opposes iron curtains 
the mind. day when knowledge, 
sometimes called knowledge, 
deprecated some circles, important 
examine the nature knowledge, how 
can acquired, and its role life. Rich- 
ard Boyd Ballou, the author, has served 
the faculties Harvard University, Smith 
College, and Washington University. 
has written Individual and the State” 
and various articles and reviews, mostly 
professional magazines. has been mem- 
ber the Secretariat Unesco and has 
been with the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, University Tokyo. 

James Shouse, for many years active 
West Virginia educational affairs, includ- 
ing the Deanship Marshall College, has 
since his retirement been living Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, and has turned his effort 
more and more the study philosophy. 
His present article The Constructive 
Thinking Jesus Nazareth grew out 
this interest. Dr. Shouse has for many years 
been devoted member and proponent 
the principles Kappa Delta Pi. 

Listening? the subject query Sam 
Duker, Assistant Professor Education 
Brooklyn College. member Kappa 
chapter, Dr. Duker wrote his doctorial 
thesis topic educational research. 
present there much emphasis upon see- 
ing. Dr. Duker thinks there should 
training listening. 

Determination the Effects Sports 
contribution Carlton Meyers, the 
Department Physical Education, Yale 
University. member Kappa Chap- 
ter. engaged research muscle 
power and studying posture and body 


mechanics. has written for magazines 
his special field interest. 

Weare gratified announce two articles 
the field school broadcasting, area 
particular interest the present time. 
The first appears this issue under the 
title How School Broadcasting Works 
Part will appear November. 
The articles are Kenneth Vye Bailey, 
BBC Education Officer for the North Mid- 
land Division the School Broadcasting 
Council, Nottingham, England. Perhaps 
country has superior broadcasting program 
for schools. has been writer the field 
history. Lately has been Senior Lec- 
turer History Daneshill Training Col- 
lege. 

Meir Ben-Horin, member the faculty 
and assistant the Dean, the Hebrew 
Teachers College, Boston, Massachusetts 
member Kappa chapter Kappa Delta 
His subject The Guide 
Freedom. has written for Re- 
constructionist” and contributing editor. 
member the National Council for 
Jewish Education. Dr. Ben-Horin instructs 
philosophy. 

Thomas Carothers Director 
Teacher Education the State Teachers 
College, Salisbury, Maryland. mem- 
director teacher education, high school 
principal, and superintendent county 
schools. His article Parents Are Paying 
for Subject Matter and Are Getting Bar- 
gain. 

Kathleen Southwell Davis freelance 
lecturer and textbook writer living Herts, 
England. Her Nationalism 
Schools revealing article, and merits 
careful study. She has published four books 
through the Oxford University Press, in- 
cluding “Signposts German Literature,” 

(Continued page 504) 
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Knowledge and the Education 
Free Peoples 


alize and summon forth the potential intelligence 


the younger generation. 


ALL the recent furor over what 
happening public education the 
United States too little attention has 
been given one the fundamental 
ends education—knowledge. the 
welter accusation, recrimination, and 
special pleading, charges and counter 
charges have been hurled about with all 
too little reference real human beings 
and situations. Especially among those 
who have berated educationists has there 
been little willingness forego senti- 
mentality and take realistic look 
the profound problems facing schools, 
colleges, and universities. One the 
most pressing these problems involves 
the question what knowledge is, how 


Main Currents American Thought. New 
York, 1930, vol. xxix. 


PARRINGTON 


people develop knowledge, and what 
can done mass education move- 
ments encourage its development. 

democracy process has basic 
premise, that people are capable 
and willing develop the knowledge 
needed govern themselves reasonably 
and fairly. the light this premise, 
noteworthy that the political institu- 
tions democratic society rest three 
assumptions. First, that state 
expression the willingness people 
arrange their political and legal rela- 
tionships according some particular 
pattern. Tangible evidence this will- 
ingness constitution defining those 
relationships. All states ultimately must 
rest, they are survive, the alle- 
giance their peoples, but there are two 
characteristics which distinguish the 
democratic state: the active, voluntary 
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character that allegiance, and the 
carefully circumscribed areas which 
the authority the state can exer- 
cised, 

Second, governments are operating 
agencies conducting the affairs necessary 
maintain relationships prescribed 
constitution. Because government 
necessarily has the responsibility for 
explaining the people the importance 
their voluntary participation this 
process, government has dual educa- 
tional obligation. must sense 
educational agency itself. Further- 
more, must establish institutions which 
are explicity educational, and provide 
climate which people can their 
own initiative educate themselves 
adequate and congenial relationships 
number areas outside the jurisdiction 
Becker, 


Whatever the form government may be, 
not self-government unless the people 
are mostly intelligent enough their 
own accord what right and necessary with 
minimum legal compulsion and 


Third, free society seeks uniform- 
ity and relies open methods dis- 
cussion and persuasion. This process, 
always time-consuming and often frus- 
trating, can never achieve the apparent 
effectiveness totalitarian institutions. 
does gain decisive effectiveness 
the long run, however, because the 
universal tendency human beings 
support more vigorously decisions the 
making which they have had part, 
however small. 


Freedom and Responsibility the American 
Way Life. New York, 1945, 38. 


democratic state the product 
paradox. can perpetuate itself only 
recognizing that the human beings 
who have made its existence possible 
take precedence over and are more im- 
portant than the state itself. circum- 
scribe the purposes human beings 
asserting that the individual exists for 
the state stultify the basis the 
state’s entire existence, namely the crea- 
tive power the human spirit. cut 
itself off from man’s creative drives 
lay the basis its own destruction 
lethargy and mediocrity. Positively, the 
state’s highest interests are served when 
seeks release the creative potential 
human beings every possible way. 

There are few moments the life 
individual not directly affected 
the operations government and 
the philosophy democratic society. 
Yet explicit controls can order only 
fraction the daily affairs human 
beings complex society. The major- 
ity these contacts must regulated 
personal self-control which fundamen- 
tally reflection man’s sense his 
own dignity and his respect for the 
dignity other beings. This respect, 
the heart democratic philosophy, 
the product enlightenment which 
must developed society find 
truly civilized ways living. 


The instrument enlightenment 
knowledge. For long time education 
the United States was pre-occupied 
with what was colloquially called factual 
knowledge. The concept dominated lec- 
tures the universities and laid heavy 
hand the work the schools. The 
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phrase represented curious pattern 
confusions whose major characteristics 
need noted briefly. 

The first such confusion the “fact 
first, thought later” fallacy. According 
this notion the brain kind 
machine which functions after sup- 
plied with the raw materials. Educa- 
tion’s function one supplying the 
materials, that the facts, and encourag- 
ing the machine operate, that 
think. Children, assigned pages 
text read, are invited “discuss” the 
material the text, although sel- 
dom clear what the discussion 
supposed accomplish, even what 
explicity discussed. Nor the 
typical examinations clarify the confu- 
sion. They call either for rote memory 
the most laborious sort for game 
between student and teacher where the 
one tries outwit the other with ref- 
rence “facts” worth recalling. 

The average victim this confusion 
can counter rightly saying that 
impossible think about the Crimean 
War, the chemistry the nitrogen cycle, 
English literature the 18th century 
without some factual basis for such 
thinking. The truth such state- 
ment self-evident. What not 
evident, however, that the human 
brain doesn’t operate this simple way. 
Mere physical exposure statements 
fact does not induce automatically, 
even under the most expert coaxing, 
thinking children. Their lives are 
too full more immediate and urgent 
problems think about. The intricate 
relationship between the purposes and 
perceptions young people all but pre- 
cludes the development knowledge 
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the “fact first, thought later” fallacy. 
The whimsical insight the child who 
asks, “Why think about this all?” 
all too often valid criticism. 

variation the first fallacy prac- 
ticed those who revere “the truth” 
and teach the precept, “Get the 
facts.” Again obvious that ideas 
which violate established facts can not 
lead knowledge, and equally clear 
that truth the end all study. The 
teacher pursuing defensible course 
who asks his students “look the 
facts” about Shakespeare’s life butter- 
flies, federal agencies dealing with 
public health, the line succession 
the Romanov dynasty. each area 
there more less reliable body 
evidence for and against certain truths 
about the topic. The trouble arises when 
child asks sincerely, “Why bother 
get the facts all?” question- 
ing not their validity but their relevance 
himself. There still more difficult 
question whose importance increases 
students mature. Who the arbiter 
truth: the teacher, encyclopedia, 
elementary textbook, scholarly mono- 
graph, the daily press? The problem 
developing knowledge not simple 
this fallacy would make it. 

There third fallacy, popular 
among persons who profess respect 
the older, genteel tradition, the one 
which describes educated individual 
person with “broad knowledge.” 
this term, they generally mean mixture 
erudition and the ability recall 
This vestige from the futile (even then) 
ambition 18th century scholars 
accumulate encyclopedic information 
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fallacious all but the most naive. The 
knowledge available today and the rate 
which being revised replaced 
make impossible for anyone keep 
abreast anything but the most limited 
specialties. Breadth one’s knowledge 
quite different concept, but the 
day when one’s knowledge could 
broad the sense its being compen- 
dious probably gone forever. 

our initial premise accurate— 
that knowledge critical ingredient 
enlightenment—a more accurate con- 
ception knowledge essential edu- 
cation than contained these three 
fallacies. 


Through the ages man has struggled 
with the problem what knowledge is. 
accident that two the most 
common colloquialisms are know” 
and don’t know.” Man lives 
knowledge, however rudimentary 
fragmentary may be. 

Knowledge always exists definite 
time and place and faces two direc- 
tions. may concern event that 
happened yesterday, one come 
the morrow, but has linked 
necessarily with living person 
living present. Records knowledge 
pared for future. Knowledge itself, 
however, relative the person know- 
ing. Comprehension and familiarity 
with the past are galvanized into 
edge only when they merge into the be- 
ing person alive, ready put them 
work. Likewise, experience antici- 
pated may lead knowledge which 


however strictly function exist- 
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ing present. Several illustrations are 
pertinent. 

Not long ago many people the 
“knew” that the origin the earth 
dated fixed year several millennia 
before the birth Christ. The work 
many scientists exploded that “knowl- 
edge” terms both chronology and 
the nature creation Present 
knowledge traces the process much 
farther back time and through in- 
finitely more complicated development. 

Another example may found 
terms knowledge about the contem- 
porary world the case statesman 
guiding the destinies nation. With 
his wall maps and wire services, can 
bring into his consciousness body 
almost endless evidence from which 
fashion the knowledge necessary for 
crucial decision. Yet the evidence can 
accumulate limited the number 
observers and assimilators his dis- 
posal, his offices and the field, and 
his own physical capacity read and 
hear and digest materials the time 
his disposal. Furthermore, the reliability 
the evidences uses far more com- 
plex than the preceding illustration 
because the sources are human beings 
introducing the fallibility which man 
capable. There are obvious practical 
limits the realm knowledge about 
the contemporary world. 
have been pushed back considerably, and 
there telling how far man may 
the future. any given time, how- 
ever, there will always such limits. 

With respect knowledge future 
dimension new element has recog- 
nized. knowledge operates only 
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“future knowledge.” The difficulty 
partly semantic. Knowledge-in-future 
reality merely another term for 
this definition knowledge which 
particularly pertinent education. 

which claims absolute finality and 
instead postulate conception 
edge something fluid, knowledge-as- 
hypothesis legitimate and accurate 
definition the future dimension 
knowledge. knowledge does have any 
bearing human existence, em- 
phasized here that does, its projection 
into the future where that bearing 
most significant. Knowledge present 
instant enables man act the next 
instant—or day month year—with 
reasonable certainty the outcome 
such action. 

Furthermore, this dimension 
where the limits upon knowledge are 
physicist who the end the 
century predicted that the future the 
physical sciences lay “in the third deci- 
mal place,” that is, refinements 
the then existing knowledge. Basically 
everything was known, was assumed, 
and all that remained for man was 
make that knowledge more precise. 
Subsequent history has revealed the 
fallacy placing arbitrary limits upon 
what knowable. 

There dialectic the human con- 
dition where man’s curiosity constantly 
tends upset his deep-seated quest for 
certainty, and this dialectic which 
gives rise one the greatest prob- 
lems teachers have face. human 
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beings want “know”; and yet their 
curiosity, unless stifled, forever 
upsetting what they have known. 

obvious that there are limits 
what individuals can learn, and, there- 
fore, can know, Training, experience, 
intelligence, and variety personal 
traits temperamental nature affect 
the individual’s ability acquire 
edge. Furthermore, man’s humility may 
lead him conclude that particular 
knowledge unattainable given 
time: the true nature the outer reaches 
the universe, the causes cancer, the 
pre-requisites for peace among the na- 
tions, the mystery human reproduc- 
tion, for example. However, the only 
valid conclusion one can draw from 
human history that man’s curiosity 
and enterprise are constantly battering 
down the barriers knowledge the 
unknown. fact, the peculiar vitality 
free society lies the importance 
attaches the fundamental assump- 
tion that those barriers can broken 
down. 

The basis for intellectual ethic for 
teachers can found here, this rea- 
lization that today’s unknown tomor- 
row’s problem, and the next genera- 
tion’s knowledge. Each stage the 
development knowledge seems 
bring new crop unknowns, and edu- 
cation’s responsibility lies helping 
prepare each succeeding generation 
challenge those unknowns. Society’s re- 
ward, Lincoln pungent 
phrase, for its curious ignorance and its 
careful cultivation the confident 
searchings each generation will 
ever richer body knowledge the 
service mankind. 
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Prof. John Child set the task for 


education when wrote, 


become free learn think. And 
the heart thinking the capacity make 
inferences that enlarge our ability control 
events the interests human 


What knowledge then? not 
“facts,” the infinite variety things, 
people, and events the objective 
world. and themselves, neither 
Napoleon’s defeat Waterloo, nor the 
loam top-soil nor the vac- 
cination program WHO Haiti, 
nor political treatise library shelf, 
none these knowledge. Each 
reality that exists past pres- 
ent and has meaning; each verifiable 
perience, but none and itself 
knowledge. 

Nor man’s awareness them, his 
perception that they did exist, 
knowledge. Man can read that Napo- 
leon was defeated Waterloo; can 
first-hand report from Haiti WHO. 
The book the shelf tangible 
entity. The fact that the senses perceive 
these data the external world, though 
critical the process knowing, does 
not ipso facto constitute knowledge. 

Finally, knowledge not the fancy 
the artist creates his work 
art, nor the dreams layman con- 
templating longed-for future. Man’s 
ability project his 
yond the verifiable present, impor- 
tant ingredient knowledge, not 
knowledge itself. 


Education and Morals. New York, 1950, 
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Knowledge synthesis all three 
these factors the personality the 
individual knowing. dynamic and 
specific entity, existing person 
given time and given place. 
fluid, moving imperceptibly with ex- 
perience and the person, always chang- 
ing, advancing receding, but never 
process which involves three elements, 
each which constantly operating 
the process works help individual 
develop knowledge. For convenience 
description those elements 
called ones assumption, gestation, and 
consequence. word order about 
each the 

The element assumption refers 
the background experience indi- 
vidual has. includes the extent and 
nature his contacts with the world 
people and things, the manner which 
has made his way had made for 
him that world, and his previous ex- 
periences learning. 

The element gestation refers 
individual’s contact with particular sit- 
uation, end sought, problem for the 
resolution which wishes devel- 
knowledge. This stage involves both 
the acquisition “evidences” and his 
simultaneous reaction (including reflec- 
tion) upon them. Obviously, this aspect 
the development knowledge in- 
cludes almost limitless ramifications, 
and precludes the possibility that 
edge can ever complete and final. 
New evidence may constantly appear- 
ing and the process reflection goes 
long the knowledge has pertinence 
the individual. Undoubtedly the 
process even more complex than 
now realized because little known 
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about the impact subconscious forces 
the human personality. 

Finally, the element consequence 
refers conclusive step through which 
becomes possible for individual, 
the basis the first two stages, pro- 
ject action into his environment with 
reasonable certainty the outcome. 
This element the crux the defini- 
tion knowledge set forth here. Unless 
the process leads state where the 
guide action, the end product more 
properly described erudition. Such 
action, however, must not confused 
with overt physical activity, such as, for 
example, the purchase automobile, 
casting ballot election, the 
appendectomy. Consequences 
nature are indeed indications the 
existence knowledge, but there may 
intangible, and yet less real indi- 
cations. nuclear physicist, for instance, 
may develop knowledge whose only 
consequence complicated mathemati- 
cal equation. Knowledge less real 
because its consequences are not immedi- 
ately and universally visible. 

There is, course, danger here into 
which many able teacher and learned 
scholar have fallen when they become 
pre-occupied with evidence with real 
pertinence the development their 
own knowledge. They may overlook 
entirely both the person seeking 
develop knowledge and the pertinence 
such evidence him. The process 
encouraging students develop 
edge elusive phenomenon best 
that education must pains all 
times make the relationship the 
several steps the process direct and 
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explicit possible the learner. 

There nothing new this concep- 
tion knowledge. What novel the 
insistence here that American education 
and the public large have failed 
appreciate the enormity the demands 
such theory knowledge upon 
schools and colleges. education this 
neglect the product least two 
factors: first, the confusion teachers 
themselves whose training has failed 
provide them with philosophical and 
psychological studies adequate enable 
them appreciate the full meaning 
such conception knowledge; and 
second and probably more influential, 
the sheer size the problem faced 
the typical classroom teacher. Most 
teachers with experience are aware 
how human beings develop knowledge, 
but attempting apply such insights 
150-200 children day, five days week 
staggering practical problem. 

fairness public education, 
must said that its apparent pre-occu- 
pation with matters method the 
twentieth century has been significant 
measure due this hard reality and not 
any diabolical designs the Ameri- 
can people, the highly vocal critics 
education would have the public be- 
lieve. 

What has been unfortunate about such 
criticisms the failure many see 
that such diatribes are aimed straw 
men, responsible educator fails 
recognize that subject matter—the stuff 
which knowledge made chil- 
dren—is sine qua non education, 
nor does any one seriously deny that 
methods are important. Yet individuals 
have rushed into print with spectacular 
claims which have pathetically hollow 
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ring them. Actually what such attacks 
have done deflect attention from 
the real problems society and public edu- 
cation have face and ought fac- 
ing more forthrightly—problems 
clarifying our understanding what 
knowledge really and the bases 
which select what present chil- 
dren help them construct the 
edge they need. 

The problem, more people are 
coming realize, transcends the issue 
one’s private likes and dislikes. Our 
future nation involved. The whole 
fabric democracy the United States, 
and the basic assumptions which the 
nation operating abroad presuppose 
informed and enlightened people. 
adequate conception what knowledge 
and practicable theory how 
edge can created young people 
mass education movement, with all 
their individual variations 
ground, interest, purpose, and ability, 
are urgent necessities American life 
and education today. 


Several years ago, Dr. George Simp- 
son presented thesis profound im- 
portance educators. After reviewing 
current knowledge about evolution, and 
outlining some detail the growth 
theories about evolution, examined 
what calls the new evolution, spe- 
cifically human evolution. Evolution 
will the classic sense the term, 
said, but what utmost signifi- 
cance that man’s ability learn and 
transmit his learning has introduced 
new factor the process, factor which 
places man “inevitable corollary 
responsibility.” his words, “Capacity 
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for knowledge 
for finding out the truth and, our 
social system, for communicating 

The evidence amassed scholars and 
scientists refutes the possibility, 
points out, that evolution slow pro- 
gression toward final end, including the 
development man the highest form 
life the planet. emphasizes 
that evolution has its random, often hap- 
hazard the other 
hand, not wholly aimless illogical, 
and careful note the boundaries 
beyond which man may not go. The 
fact remains his opinion that man 
“for the first time the history life, 
has increasing power choose his course 
and influence his own future evolu- 

This point view, which lays 
man’s feet the moral obligation 
intelligent, has important implications 
for education. was noted above, effec- 
tive political action based the exist- 
ence widespread agreements among 
the people given society. Such agree- 
ments lead desirable action, however, 
only the people possess the knowledge 
decide wisely. 

the light this fact, American 
education must recognize two important 
facts about contemporary life. First, the 
mere size essential governmental 
units prevents direct, intimate associa- 
tion between human beings and their 
government, although the need for the 
active allegiance people the govern- 
mental process is, anything, greater 
than has ever been before. Second the 
complexity the issues confronting gov- 


Meaning New Haven, 
309. 
348. 
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ernment all levels, and the frequent 
necessity swift, decisive action reduce 
minimum point any individual’s 
grasp even the most important pub- 
lic issues. 

big government becomes more 
complex, responsible statesmen and ad- 
ministrators have exercise more 
authority when action demanded. 
Furthermore, the art politics has 
been forced develop new methods 
popular persuasion, The need for “com- 
mon agreements” has compelled gov- 
ernments and the political parties which 
form them learn manipulate pub- 
lic opinion create those agreements. 
readily admitted that these trends 
raise serious questions about the future 
democracy, although too few people 
appreciate the dimensions the prob- 
lem. For they have given rise phe- 
nomenon which contains the germ the 
destruction cherished ideals democ- 
racy—the moral and intellectual free- 
dom individual beings. 

accept the principle that gov- 
ernment can not survive, once has 
people and longer helps them ful- 
fill their deepest human purposes; and 
accept the fact that the complexity 
political life has almost passed beyond 
the understanding ordinary individ- 
uals, follows that governments must 
either function with decreasing amounts 
popular consent, develop instru- 
ments mass persuasion induce popu- 
lar (but probably superficial) agreement. 
This simply another way saying 
that propaganda necessary concomi- 
tant modern politics. Because the 
rise the importance propaganda, 
all the more essential maintain 
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balance between the continual education 
the people enable them develop 
knowledge, and their inalienable right 
political freedom, including the right 
dissent. That society which 
sets limits upon what “knowable” 
man has started its own disintegra- 
tion. Positively, fundamental that 
society bend every effort encouraging 
all human beings the active, dynamic 
process creating knowledge. 

Constitutional government will sur- 
vive long human beings find 
through way expressing their basic 
human purposes. man achieve the 
promise his own humanity, must 
work toward condition enlighten- 
ment where his knowledge about himself 
and his relationship others more 
adequate than now is. The right in- 
dividuals and groups genuinely inter- 
ested advancing the frontiers 
knowledge this critical area pri- 
mary mandate education. 

Generations scientific and industrial 
evolution have brought within human 
reach the productive potential for uni- 
versal health and well-being. Such 
state desirable not providing life 
utopian contentment, but the plat- 
form for the release man’s deepest 
and most creative spirituality. that 
end, man beginning discover the 
knowledge needed understand the 
bases social welfare and harmony, but 
the task ahead formidable. Inevitably 
the quest for this knowledge will tend 
collide with established beliefs con- 
ventional mores, and where does, soci- 
ety can not afford deny the right 
inquiry and dissent. 

Denials freedom conscience and 
free inquiry science, abrogation 
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civil liberties, and intolerance minori- 
ties have occurred throughout history. 


tragedy such denials concerns 


the individuals affected. The broader 
tragedy has been humanity that such 
actions resulted burying the kernels 
the new knowledge man has always 
needed desperately. 

all men there must arise the spark 
the dissenter civilization sur- 
vive. Society has less lose from 
handful individuals who would per- 
vert the right free inquiry than has 
denying freedom the host men 
and women who are genuinely concerned 
learn what not now known, cre- 
ate knowledge now sorely needed. But 
dissent regarded negative phenom- 
enon not enough. Dissent and inquiry 
will always find their proper role only 
they are directed the positive role 
creating the new knowledge not now 
available how order human life 
sanely and decently. The amount 
knowledge needed, staggering is, 
simply measure the task for educa- 
tion. 

the thousands classrooms, 
ture halls, and laboratories the na- 
tion’s schools, colleges, and universities, 
millions Americans annually are seek- 
ing education, one which embraces 
many goals, social, moral, aesthetic, and 
intellectual, the pantheon those 
goals, knowledge only one the ends 
sought, but must recognized all 
society most important goal for 
everyone. For without knowledge, free 
society, whose primary end man’s 


highest humanity, can not survive. 

The French philosopher the 17th 
century, Descartes, called man’s atten- 
tion the significance human con- 
sciousness, think, therefore am.” 
this insight, modern man must add, 
know, therefore may do.” Knowledge 
not the sole even the supreme end 
existence, nor knowledge guaran- 
tee that man will act wisely act all. 
does enable him judge the conse- 
quences his own actions and is, 
therefore, the handmaiden responsible 
persons. such indispensable the 
people the United States, they seek 
make the more perfect democracy 
and they set about the task their 
newly acquired global responsibilities. 

Every teacher, member school 
board board trustees, and every 
parent must constantly asking them- 
selves, “What are thoughts and 
actions doing help students develop 
knowledge?” the myriad activities 
the vast educational enterprise the 
nation, more and more emphasis must 
placed encouraging the knowledge 
essential peoples who wish remain 
free and worthy their humanity. 

The knowledge young people will 
take with them they pass from formal 
education adult life will outlive pres- 
ent problems and issues from which 
teachers and parents have helped them 
fashion that knowledge. stern task- 
master, knowledge generous with the 
opportunity bestows those who 
possess and who would use find 
peace and freedom the human spirit. 
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The Constructive Thinking 
Jesus Nazareth 


desire not detract from the 
and esteem which you ac- 
cord Jesus Nazareth, but rather, 
possible, augment your estimation 
him, ask you think Jesus, for the 

The Christian religion committed 
the placement Jesus himself the 
central element our thought him 
and his work, and vigorously has this 
attitude been pressed, publicized, that 
for anyone, professed Chris- 
tian not, who gives serious considera- 
tion the career and message Jesus, 
abstract the ideas Jesus promulgated 
from the total view him. But that 
just what asking you, that you 
examine certain his ideas such. 

have suspicion that could produce 
any convincing declaration that Jesus 
was primarily philosopher. Too many 
his beliefs rested faith allow 
him standing the author compre- 
hensive philosophical system. was 
too little devoted logical proof rate 
philosopher. relied more largely 
feeling reactions than would philos- 
opher, properly called. 

But nevertheless was idea man. 
Certainly esteemed more for ideas 
than for action. And propose 
examine major idea and some its 
applications, idea the reorganiza- 
tion life earth. shall not debate 
whether this idea was absolutely new 


and total degree original with him. 
The formulation the idea was his own 
work. The presentation was style 
peculiarly his own, not another’s. this 
whole matter was independent, 
and consistent, that the idea 
declared his production. Had con- 
tended for this idea intellectualistic 
manner would certainly have been 
given the designation, philosopher 
society. 

may seem strange you that 
provided prayer for the finest ex- 
this prayer that Jesus himself composed 
response request that the idea 
best summarized, although reiter- 
ated and expanded and clarified many 
other reports. 

The opening sentence this prayer 
the King James translation its pres- 
entation both Matthew and Luke 
follows: “Our Father which art 
Heaven, Hallowed thy name.” The 
use the capital “H” “Hallowed” 
suggests that the address the prayer 
terminates with the word “heaven.” 
friend tells that the Douay trans- 
lation the New Testament, the word 
“hallowed” does not have the “h” cap- 
italized (referring the Matthew pas- 
sage), but that has copy Missal 
which semicolon placed after 
“heaven,” strengthening the separation 
between the two parts the sentence. 
The Revised Standard translation 
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Luke 11:2 this: “Father, hallowed 
thy name”; here seems clear that the 
translators regard “Father” the whole 
address the prayer, thus giving 
“hallowed thy name” the first part 
the petition. shall follow the inter- 
pretation thus given. 

The prayer, stated Matthew 
(RSV), divisible into two quite dis- 
tinct segments, which the first this, 
follow the interpretation proposed 
just above, which the address termi- 
nates with “heaven:” 


“Hallowed thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will done, 


And the second segment follows: 


“Give this day our daily bread; 
And forgive our debts, 
also have forgiven our debtors; 
And lead not into temptation, 
But deliver from evil.” 


this may added, from the King 
James translation, not accepted au- 
thentic the Revised Standard trans- 
lators, although they admit foot- 
note that found some ancient 
manuscripts: “For thine the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory for ever.” 
This additional sentence serves bind 
the two segments the prayer together 
more strongly.* 

The first segment the Lord’s 
prayer, just quoted, tremendous 
import. adds something the older 
Jewish idea the kingdom God. 
Examples that older idea should 
presented this point. Here our first 


this point forward direct quotations 
will from the Revised Standard Version. 


example, quoted from psalm David, 
the 145th: 


“They shall speak the glory thy king- 
dom, 
and tell thy power, 
make known the sons men thy 
mighty deeds, 
and the glorious splendor thy king- 
dom. 
Thy kingdom everlasting kingdom, 
and thy dominion endures throughout 
all generations.” 


second example taken from Daniel, 
where Nebuchadnezzar Babylon 
quoted, after had had certain experi- 
ences with the Jews and had endorsed 
their beliefs: 


“Tt has seemed good show the signs 
and wonders that 
the Most High God has wrought toward 
me. 
How great are his signs, 
how mighty his wonders! 
His kingdom everlasting kingdom, 
and his dominion from generation 
generation.” 


The emphasis these quotations 
the 
lished position the kingdom God, 
which all men should recognize and 
extol. 

Jesus, however, talking about 
kingdom God earth, kingdom not 
yet fully come. This definitely new 
slant the idea the kingdom God. 
Involved the coming the kingdom 
heaven earth the ascription 
sanctity the thought God, and 
petition that his will done. Men 
should actually pray that they get 
new relationship with God. The king- 
dom can come earth only men make 
their personal undertaking bring it. 


remote control. This suggestion that 
men are not merely obey, but are 
co-operate, brought out more clearly 
the second segment the prayer. 
Men who are interested bringing 
the kingdom acknowledge the feeling 
need for God’s help even the every- 
day matter having the necessities 
existence. But they farther than that 
letting the thought the kingdom 
affect their prayer. They recognize that 
conduct must corrected; they must 
learn forgive, and escape from evil 
impulses and evil deeds. Here defi- 
nitely proposal for moral struggle, 
assumption responsibility for the im- 
provement social behavior. Within 
the kingdoms this world, there 
another kingdom, not supplanting 
kingdom, but concomitant kingdom. 
Men, subjects mundane governments, 
are pray for the coming this con- 
comitant kingdom which they claim 
membership, letting its spirit guide their 
conduct. This Jesus’ conception 
the way which society may most 
thoroughly reconstructed, and given 
operating policy. Within the world 
is, let men consciously and deliberately, 
their own choice, join movement 
put non-political, moral, kingdom 
work earth, invisibly but effec- 
tively, for the reconstruction existing 
social conditions. There proposal 
for bloody revolutions overthrow 
governments, but instead purification 
human behavior through individual 
allegiance the kingdom heaven, 
fitting themselves into its citizenship 
way making political governments 
better able perform their legitimate 
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tasks. This double citizenship idea ap- 
pears tremendous. And its author looms 
one the world’s great innovators 
the area social science. 

That still pay sincere respect 
the idea indicates that has not been 
regarded futile dream. Its objec- 
tives are still pursued; its method 
still advocated. has not been aban- 
doned impractical. Multitudes men 
still believe our greatest hope 
for social renovation. 

The idea voluntary participation 
earth, relates contact man with 
man, was near approach the 
idea self-government could 
achieved Jesus’ time. However much 
men might think ahead day 
deliverance from objectionable aspects 
contemporary governments, only the 
rebellious few dared open rebellion 
that day. There could question 
getting men individually express their 
judgments questions govern- 
but would feasible, men would 
only join in, effect moral revolu- 
tion within the political framework. 

Jesus himself had illusions about 
the progress such social movement. 
would long day the time when 
the kingdom heaven, this concomitant 
military-political control, would 
dominant. There could sudden 
instantaneous triumph. Men would have 
won, one one, the idea. 
Jesus made this admirably clear. The 
early acceptors were set about adding 
the number adherents. “Go there- 
fore and make disciples all nations.” 
“You are witnesses these things.” 
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educational campaign. would gain 
ground slowly. But would gain 
ground, and grow great dimensions. 
may likened the putting 
leaven into measure meal the 
the growth great shrub from 
mustard seed. This educational campaign 
bound make progress. course 
could not in-school program; 
there was nothing its social setting 
suggest the possibility sweeping 
classroom curriculum. had tied 
primarily the religious situation which 
provided the chief institutional organi- 
zation available. But was depend 
primarily the informal extension 
work volunteer teachers, utilizing the 
motivation religion. are not say- 
ing that Jesus tried reduce religion 
the status mere tool educa- 
tion, but that the uniqueness Jesus’ 
work lay the emphasis gave 
earthly development the kingdom 
heaven matter purer individual 
behavior, the citizenship this king- 
dom, modifying factor the citi- 
zenship politically-ruled living. 

Can the idea sold every 
Will this education catch with all 
persons exposed it? Jesus had his 
feet firmly the ground his discus- 
sions the kingdom, the concomitant 
kingdom, that conceived his own 
mind. The reason that this kingdom 
will come slowly partly matter 
fewness teachers the beginning, 
among world-wide population po- 
tential learners. The laborers are few 
proportion the magnitude the 
field harvested. 
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But Jesus also pointed out that not 
all the seed sown will produce abun- 
dantly. Some seed will fall fertile 
soil; some will fall stony ground. 
Some seeds that start well will not pro- 
duce matured plants because unfav- 
orable growing conditions soil and 
atmosphere. There are people who will 
not respond even invitation mar- 
riage feast. There are always foolish 
virgins who let the occasion slip away. 
follows from all this that the normal 
expectation must for more than 
gradual extension the kingdom 
heaven earth. Such considerations 
bear out our talk the extension proc- 
ess educational campaign. 

What are the visible signs the 
coming? Where can see the 
trappings the kingdom? Essentially 
there are trappings. But can tell 
you the locus the kingdom. 
underground, speak. “The king- 
dom God not coming with signs 
observed; nor will they say, ‘Lo, 
here ‘There!’ for behold, the 
kingdom God the midst you.” 
Alternative reading: “within you.” (The 
King James version presents “within 
you” the preferred reading, with 
“among you” the alternative.) 
follow the reading which gives assurance 
that the kingdom present spite 
the fact that there direct, visible 
evidence, have the implied idea that 
the kingdom therefore inner affair, 
just have the direct assertion the 
alternative reading. The knowledge 
the kingdom more, and less, 
subjective than all other thought 
feeling. The visible evidence the 
changed behavior those who know 
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the kingdom, just all other knowledge 
known others than the possessors 
through changed behavior the part 
the latter. The inner possession 
tremendously significant the possessor, 
but the modified behavior that 
makes the concomitant kingdom signifi- 
cant the civil kingdom. 

Grant that the individual will 
better man his relations with others 
for becoming member the invisible 
kingdom, can man get ahead it? 
Well, that question was put Jesus 
from within his most immediate group 
followers, and the answer, while not 
unqualified no, not the kind 
answer that appears have been ex- 
pected. that answer reverse. 
You don’t get ahead pushing. You 
get ahead the concomitant kingdom 
humility, living the stand- 
ards that kingdom, rather than the 
social standards the political-military 
kingdom. Never let the two communi- 
ties become confused your mind. 

The mother two good friends 
Jesus came the latter with the peti- 
tion that these friends, her sons, 
given preference. Jesus made clear 
that this not patronage proposition, 
with appointments based 
friendships, pressure, wire pulling, 
and the like. “Whoever humbles him- 
self like this child, the greatest 
the kingdom heaven.” 

How does one get into this group that 
constitutes the kingdom heaven 
operates here and The answer 
this question consistent with the an- 
swer concerning promotion. “Not every 
one who says me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter the kingdom heaven, but 
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who does the will Father who 
heaven.” “Blessed are the poor 
spirit for theirs the kingdom 
heaven.” “Truly, say you, unless 
you turn and become like children, you 
will never enter the kingdom 
heaven.” “Truly, truly, say you, 
unless one born anew, cannot see 
the kingdom Truly, truly, 
say you, unless one born water 
and the Spirit, cannot enter the king- 
said you, ‘You must born 

This appeals common sense. 
there special community within 
the whole community effect social 
gains through process permeation, 
then this inner community must, 
necessity, motivated other than 
ordinary considerations. The improve- 
ment society through improvement 
individuals the slogan. that latter 
respect the kingdom heaven pro- 
jected Jesus stands the same 
ground does the school. Jesus’ 
social elevation has not been out- 
moded. The enlightenment the indi- 
vidual the stairway higher social 
level. Moral elevation means social ele- 
vation the long run. All education 
that worth the name moral educa- 
tion far fits better, more 
understandingly, more sympathetically, 
for social living. Modern method does 
not abandon this concept Jesus, 
retain it, though may detach from 
more religious connections, when 
have made enough progress permit 
co-operative, organized effort, even 
the extent establishing standards 
law, procedures impossible the time 
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Jesus. His best ground was the posi- 
tion that the social improvement pro- 
gram function religion; adhere 
that, but have supplemented the 
forms effort. 

Lest said that have exaggerated 
the social implications, and have neg- 
lected the purely religious aspect 
Jesus’ presentation the idea the 
kingdom heaven work earth, let 
examine some additional examples 
the former element. “And Zaccheaus 
stood and said the Lord, ‘Behold, 
Lord, the half goods give the 
poor, and have defrauded any one 
Jesus said him, ‘Today salvation has 
come this house.’ 

lawyer said that this the law: 
“You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your strength, and 
with all your mind, and your neighbor 
yourself.” And Jesus approved the 
statement. But the lawyer wanted 
definition “neighbor,” where upon 
Jesus, through the hypothetical case 
good Samaritan, elicited from the 
lawyer himself the definition neigh- 
bor: “The one who showed mercy 
him.” 

The important point for keep 
mind not that Jesus seldom thought 
social conduct except related 
religion, but that seldom thought 
religion without thought social ap- 
plications. His religion was not merely 
good conduct, but certainly was very 
concrete religion. Would you petition 
God? Then ask that his kingdom may 


and once pray that you your- 
self may forgive and seek forgiveness, 
and desire guidance lest you evil. 
Jesus’ unique contribution social 
theory make religion human, and 
make the social process have all 
the sanction that could give the 
idea spreading desire for social better- 
ment. 

worth man’s while seek en- 
trance into the kingdom heaven 
earth, become one the host 
those who express religion concrete 
activity, join with the marchers 
toward reconstructed society? good 
practical terms Jesus gave 
answer such questions. good 
investment the buying valu- 
able field. you want fine pearls and 
find one, you would buy even high 
price. you see the value working 
the program the kingdom heaven 
you will pay the price; this implied. 

was the tragedy Jesus’ life, not 
that his people thought his idea the 
kingdom heaven too little connected 
with life earth, but that they took 
too literally, and wished, feared, that 
would take political significance. 
was far from that was from ref- 
erence only life another existence. 
can estimate more accurately now 
than could his contemporaries. had 
positive point view affecting society. 
Within the frame work religion, 
the one hand, and the operations civil 
governments the other, the moral 
force informal, but richly moti- 
vated, educational movement was 
function. 
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Age Communication, Are 
Listening? 


commonly accepted that the era 
which are now living will 
known history the “atomic age.” 
This may very reasonable assump- 
tion. Those living era are, how- 
ever, probably not very good posi- 
tion make such estimate. 
quite possible, for instance, that these 
times may become even better remem- 
bered for the advances inter-human 
communication that have taken place. 
that event, the first half this century 
may eventually become known the 
“age communication.” Certainly there 
have been few fields human activity 
which there have been such revolu- 
tionary changes during this 

This development has been equally 
startling both person-to-person com- 
munication and the field mass com- 
munication. only necessary look 
back the beginning the century 
perceive the contrast. 1900 wireless 
telegraphy, radio, and television were 
only dreams; modern printing processes 
and the rapid transportation printed 
mass media and air mail were unheard 
and unthought except vision- 
ary few; long distance telephony, the 
motion picture, and pictorial representa- 
tion wirephoto were yet devel- 
oped; such international forum 
the United Nations was far the future. 
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Today all such means communication 
are taken completely for granted not 
only the United States but 
greater lesser degree throughout the 
world. 

Two outstanding factors characterize 
this age communication. The first 
the ability mid-Twentieth Century 
communication transcend natural and 
man-made boundaries. The second 
the manner which have come 
almost complete circle from pre-literate 
days our dependence listening 
the most widely used communicative 
device. 

Communication its very nature 
two-way process, There must any 
communicative process both trans- 
mission and reception assimilation. 
Obviously, therefore, there can 
reception without prior simultaneous 
transmission and transmission without 
reception does not constitute communica- 
tion. and large, all communicative 
reception depends the eye, the ear, 
both. All printed, written, drawn 
matter appeals only the eye and its 
reception can classed broad sense 
reading. Such media the motion 
picture and television are dependent for 
reception both the eye and the ear. 
far the greatest proportion mod- 
ern-day communication, however, de- 
pends solely the ear. Social communi- 
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cation almost entirely the aural level 
both the family home and out it. 
Our religious life largely based 
oral communication. Political campaigns 
stress this type communication 
our commercial advertisers. Our whole 
system education from kindergarten 
graduate school predicated the 
assimilating communication. Many other 
instances dependence the efficiency 
aural communication might given. 
Surveys have shown that almost one half 
the average American’s waking hours 
are used listening one sort an- 
other. 

The question that arises whether 
this confidence the efficacy aural 
communication justified whether 
due naive belief not based the 
realities the situation. analysis 
the nature the process listening 
opposed mere hearing must made 
query. rather feeble attempt has been 
made introduce into the terminology 
aural communication the word auding 
which would fall into the hierarchy 
hearing and listening point above 
listening. would appear, however, that 
the term serves the purpose 
adequately and that the complications 
introduced such new term auding 
would add little understanding 
the communicative process, Listening, 
course, involves more than merely hear- 
ing. implies active attention, pur- 
poseful co-operation, critical, analytical 
attitude, and implementation. All these 
add process which leads com- 
prehension and retention the com- 
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municated message. possible hear 
many things without listening them, 
just possible see without read- 
ing, even when that term used its 
very broadest sense include such 
activities viewing television, movies, 
printed pictures and forth. 


The question the justification 
our twentieth century faith the efficacy 
listening now resolves itself into an- 
other question, namely, are all the quali- 
ties just named essential compre- 
hending and retentive listening process 
naturally acquired must they 
taught? If, seems reasonable, one dis- 
cards the hypothesis that these skills are 
natural endowments the human race 
must decided that these skills have 
acquired learned. This implies 
either unguided practice teaching. 
well known that undirected practice 
any skill only reinforces both good and 
bad habits, and, therefore, appears 
reasonable conclude that some sort 
teaching process must necessity in- 
volved the development adequate 
listening skills. 

There nothing startling about such 
conclusion for one that widely 
accepted regard the two most com- 
mon transmissive skills communica- 
tion, writing and speaking, and most 
certainly applicable the other prin- 
cipal assimilative skill, reading. 
seldom assumed that the arts effective 
speech, writing reading are based 
inborn traits. 

Reasoning analogy not always 
sound that might still said that 
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unlike reading, listening naturally 
acquired skill. Such fallacy best ex- 
posed analyzing the process effec- 
tive listening and then asking ourselves 
whether not can reasonably 
assumed that the necessary skills are 
natural attributes all humans. 

Listening, like reading, must have 
purpose. This purpose may en- 
either case the listener must aware 
his purpose and consciously keep 
mind, Studies the improvement 
reading and the improvement lis- 
tening have shown that such aware- 
ness purpose itself increases the 
the assimilative process. 
Some purposes, for example listening 
only for the weather forecast portion 
the news, require sort skimming 
process. the other hand, listening 
technical lecture usually requires 
much more careful attention de- 
The purpose determines 
what extent must attempt 
grasp and follow the outline frame- 
work what being said. Listening 
for and ideas requires different 
type approach than listening for 
particular fact set facts. The 
purpose motivating the listening will 
determine the desirability making 
notes and the degree detail included 
such notes, 

Second, listening must active 
process. must remembered that 
reading the pace set the receiver 
the communication while listening the 
rate determined the transmitter. 
This places additional burden the 
listener who not only must accommodate 
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himself this rate but also, unlike the 
reader, cannot turn back relisten under 
ordinary circumstances. additional 
handicap imposed the listener that 
must determine the shade meaning 
the words used entirely from the 
context the communication, the con- 
current use dictionaries other refer- 
ences being unavailable him. Listen- 
ing process certainly not less com- 
plicated than the reading process. 

Again, listening unlike reading, 
co-operative process. The attitude the 
audience, whether that audience 
individual group, often can affect 
the quality the oral communication. 
Aside from the possible adverse effect 
the nature the communication itself, 
there are certain societal amenities which 
are due from the listener whether 
placed that position chance 
otherwise. co-operative listener shows 
his appreciation the speaker ap- 
plause, when appropriate; spoken 
thank-you; sometimes note 
letter; and quite often asking intelli- 
gent, relevant questions the conclusion 
the speech. may well that the 
constantly increasing number situa- 
tions, typified television, where the 
listener does not confront the communi- 
cator has led relaxing such stand- 
ards when face-to-face situation sub- 
stituted. 

Fourth, good listener critical 
one who passes judgment the sound- 
ness what hearing. Hitler’s 
audiences heard, but did not listen this 
listener must bring bear upon 
that which hearing all his own 
relevant background knowledge and 
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experience and must evaluate the com- 
ground. good listener, however, dis- 
tinguishes that which listening 
from his own background knowledge 
about the subject, while poor listener 
may ready jump the conclusion 
that that which hearing fact 
that which already knows believes. 
almost too obvious mention that 
the latter case there real com- 
munication taking place, the listener 
merely construes everything that 
hears echo his already fixed ideas 
and opinions. 

Lastly, but equal importance, 
the duty the good listener imple- 
ment act upon what hears. must 
either pursue alter his present course 
conduct the light his evaluation 
the information received. Unless such 
implementation takes place the com- 
munication becomes indeed sterile 
process, standing alone and apart from 


life. 


would appear extremely 
doubtful that the average 
sesses these five characteristics good 
listener. unfortunate fact that 
very little being done today develop 
these skills. Certainly the logical place 
for such instruction would our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools where 
the present very little being done 
this direction. The latter point borne 
out recent examination 124 cur- 
rent curriculum bulletins dealing with 
the teaching the language arts. Fifty- 
one these gave listening important 
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place the program. Thirty-seven listed 
good listening desirable outcome, 
objective, skill acquired, but 
made attempt set any sugges- 
tions how might taught. Over 
third these bulletins, thirty-six the 
124, did not mention the word listening. 
Only very few the fifty-one curricu- 
lum guides that gave listening impor- 
tant place included anything approaching 
complete program for the teaching 
the skills involved. 

The process listening has attracted 
increasing amounts attention during 
the past decade so. All those inter- 
ested improving the process com- 
munication have more and more come 
the point view that effective listening 
prime importance. This interest has 
led research which establishes very 
definitely that very few are truly 
efficient listeners, that the quality 
listening can improved instruction 
and that unguided practice just does not 
the job. Much remains learned 
about the process itself and about the 
teaching it. Unfortunately, though, 
schools and colleges and large are not 
yet taking advantage those things that 
know about listening. few insti- 
tutions, notably the University Min- 
nesota, are doing some rather extensive 
teaching listening college freshmen 
general communication courses. too 
many places still assumed that the 
old admonition “sit and pay atten- 
tion” that required. Such atti- 
tude seems assume that listening 
physical rather than mental process. 

Practically nothing has been done 
date encourage the acquisition efh- 
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cient listening skills those who have 
passed the level formal education. 
This unfortunate for much could and 
should done here increase the effec- 
tiveness the communicative process. 
There are many straws the wind the 
present time, however, indicate that 
listening coming into its own 
recognized and respectable subject for 
adult instruction. 

democracy where important issues 
ultimately must resolved the 
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citizenry utmost important that 
the channels communication kept 
wide open. This can only done the 
participants this process possess the 
highest degree skill. Effective listen- 
ing one element necessary such 
high degree skill. 

knowledge will keep free, 
not essential that learn exercise 
effectively one the most important 
skills used obtaining that knowledge? 


PLAYMATES 


Everts 


looked into lake and saw forest 
standing its head—as though 
beckoning dare join it, 

dived into the very spot prove that 
humans can perform the feat well, 

only discover when touched it, 

disappeared without sign tell 

where why left suddenly 

though had lose identity. 

Yet strange enough, when returned shore 
and looked again, the same reflection wore 
the evidence inviting trace 

where was before left its place. 
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The Violin Maker 


GracE 


Old Tony daily plied his barber’s trade, 
And smilingly always did his best, 


But one great urge would never let him rest 

Until perfect violin made. 

His wife cared only that the bills were paid, 

Nor understood the dream within his breast, 

But Tony knew that would some day wrest 
From wood and wire thing that masters played. 


With proud delight his instruments placed 
With loving hands along his workshop 
And then one day maestro came. Afraid 

listened the bow the strings embraced 
And poured forth music like wild bird’s call. 
“For this glad moment have lived,” said. 
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Determination the Effects Sports 
Activities Personality Development 


MEYERS 


HYSICAL education activities afford 
rich opportunity for 
sonality development. the very na- 
ture these activities individuals inter- 
act with others social situation and, 
thereby, may acquire concomitant learn- 
ings which foster the development 
responsible human beings, well 
learning and other benefits associated 
directly with physical skills. However, 
concerted effort has not been made 
reveal evidence that physical education 
successfully capitalizes upon this oppor- 
tunity. Allegations have been advanced 
concerning the personality development 
potentiality and general educational 
value various sports activities, but 
confirmation refutation careful 
study wanting. 

Mere conjecture has been accepted 
the determinant activity’s contri- 
bution this area, inasmuch precise 
means measuring this development 
has not been devised. Certainly justi- 
fication exists for reliance supposition 
this regard rather than utilizing the 
available methods ascertaining per- 
sonality development. One the prob- 
lems the development satisfactory 
devices procedures for the evaluation 
personality has been the disagreement 
concerning the nature personality and 
the traits which comprise it. case 


point, much value has resulted from 
methods measuring intelligence, one 
the factors personality, yet uncer- 
tainty and disagreement still exists re- 
garding its constituency and 
The purpose herein disclose 
suggested technique meet this definite 
need physical education for method 
evaluating personality development. 
While pretense certainly not held for 
the infallibility this method, was 
employed quite satisfactorily the 
evaluation one sports activity and 
suggested for use with other 
the main, the proposed technique con- 
sists personality inventory type 
interview with students before and after 
instructional course activity, 
coupled with observation students 
class participation. Attention drawn 
the fact that the aforementioned em- 
pirical study involved students who were 
enrolled course instruction; that 
is, individuals with little, any, experi- 
ence the particular activity. this 
way the factor experience the activ- 
ity was minimized negated ascer- 
taining the apparently intangible out- 
comes which accompany the acquisition 


skill. 


This method, together with the data dis- 
closed, comprised integral part of: Carlton 
Meyers. “An Evaluation Boxing Sports 
Activity Institutions Higher Learning.” Un- 
published Ed. project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 
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The core the personal interviews 
consisted series approximately 
thirty questions designed reveal the 
prescence absence various person- 
ality traits, indicated students’ an- 
swers. The questions were arranged 
definite order maintain continuity 
thought. Queries involving each trait 
were dispersed throughout the interview 
rather than being grouped together. 
Both the initial and final interviews con- 
tained minimum four statements 
pertaining each personality The 
traits involved were the commonly 
alleged qualities developed physical 
education general, well any 
characteristics supposed peculiar the 
activity question. Self-confidence, tem- 
perament, aggressiveness, introversion- 
extroversion, perseverance and the will 
win, and freedom from anti-social 
tendencies were the qualities included 
the empirical study outcomes derived 
from boxing. 

Questions the first interview served 
determine the status individual’s 


following references were utilized 
indicate the type questions pertaining 
particular trait: 

Reaction Study: Scale Measuring Ascendence- 
Submission Personality, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1939. 

Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 

Edna Heidlreder, The Personal 
Traits Rating Scales. Chicago: Stoelting 
Co., 1931. 

Tiegs, al., California Test Per- 
sonality—Adult Series: Profile Personal and 
Scial Adjustment. Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1940. 

John Washburne, Washburne Social Ad- 
justment Inventory (Thaspic Edition). Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1940. 
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personality development the begin- 
ning instructional course. The ques- 
tions the interview divulged the 
personality development after the period 
instruction and participation. The con- 
struction both sets questions was 
designed facilitate comparative evalu- 
ation. Two statements concerning each 
trait were general scope, dealt 
with one’s outlook life, while the 
remaining queries involved physical edu- 
cation athletic situations. The latter 
questions dealt with reactions general 
situations athletic endeavor for the 
first interview and were directed toward 
the particular activity the final inter- 
view. The inquiries made during the first 
interview, for the most part, were not 
repeated. However, few statements 
the second interview were very similar, 
not identical, those used initially, 
because the specific nature the 
quality concerned. 

Before questioning each student ini- 
tially, definite effort was made es- 
tablish rapport between the student and 
the interviewer. effect rapport the 
purpose the interviews was described, 
each student was interrogated about his 
background, interests and am- 
bition, reasons for selecting the activity 
were ascertained, and salient problems 
the student were discovered and dis- 
cussed. Students were requested give 
their frank reaction each question, 
rather than analyze the query 
search the most desirable answer. In- 
quiries regarding student attitude toward 
the activity and outcomes derived from 
the activity, which were appended core 
questions the final interview, brought 
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sincere and unrestrained reaction 
result the established rapport. 

Observation students during class 
activity was employed discern the ex- 
tent which personality changes were 
noticeable overt behavior. Only def- 
inite impressions were noted, not sup- 
positions. results observation 
were recorded before the second inter- 
from changes divulged the inter- 
views. the vast majority cases ob- 
servation overt behavior confirmed, 
wholly part, the changes revealed 
the interview technique. Also, the 
discernible outcomes derived from the 
activity, expressed students, were 
largely accord with the interview find- 
ings and observation. 

interpreting the results compara- 
tive analysis response the two in- 
terviews, modification alteration 
given trait was indicated changed 
response two more questions 
that trait (response the final interview 
different from that the initial inter- 
view). For example, student elicited 
one positive and three negative answers 
initially statements concerning self- 
confidence and four positive answers 
similar queries the second interview, 
alteration was manifested self- 
confidence. alteration involving two 
queries was regarded perceptible 
change, whereas change concerning more 
than two statements was termed marked 
change. 


Table presents the changes mani- 
fested students one the groups 
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studied, determined the personality 
inventory interviews. The expressed out- 
comes students and the significant ob- 
servation are also included. 

The results shown Table reflect 
the nature the activity question— 
boxing, wherein individual endeavors 
strike blows against opponent while 
averting blows delivered the oppo- 
nent. Because this combative nature, 
alteration the traits involved facili- 
tated and some the changes might 
expected more than other activities. 

For interpretation the findings 
this technique must recognized that 
the precise role the activity effecting 
the noted changes indeterminable. 
Whether the activity the sole cause, 
major factor, collateral instigator, 
not directly involved speculative. The 
results such empirical study indi- 
cates merely that changes occurred 
various traits the subjects during the 
period study. quite conceivable 
that other experiences students during 
the same period time involved might 
effect play substantial part effect- 
ing the changes noted. 

Only through study number 
different groups various educational 
institutions, the like, can any appreci- 
able assurance had pertaining the 
actual part the activity plays effecting 
the results found. study for this 
purpose extremely important pro- 
vide similar instruction for all groups, 
since the type instruction given notice- 
ably affects the findings. The results asso- 
ciated with sincere, personalized instruc- 
tion varied significantly the research 
cited previously from the findings con- 
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Case 


Self-confidence—a 
Aggressiveness—b 
Anti-social tendency—b 


Inventory Interview* 


boxing ability 


Introversion—b 
Perseverance—b 


change; lost confidence 


Indicated 


Expressed Outcomes 


little self-assurance 


Self-assurance 
Not afraid blows 


Self-defense ability 
Spectator education 


Lost confidence boxing Learned about others 


ability 


Self-confidence—b 
Perseverance—a 


Self-confidence—c 
Aggressiveness—c 
Anti-social tendency—b 
Developed fear for blows 


Self-confidence—a 
Perseverance—d 
Anti-social tendency—a 


Self-confidence—b 
Extroversion—a 


Social tendency—b 


Self-confidence—a 
Anti-social tendency—a 
Perseverance—a 


Anti-social 


Aggressiveness—b 
Perseverance 
Decline sportsmanship 


Self-confidence—a 
Extroversion—b 
Self-confidence—a 
Preseverance—b 


Acquired confidence 
boxing ability 


Key symbols used 
a—marked increase 
b—perceptible increase 


Confidence 
skill 
Sports appreciation 


Realize own place boxing 
ability 


Knowledge and experience 


Some self-assurance 


Learned that more skill 
involved boxing than 
apparent 


Skill boxing 
Sports appreciation 


More self-confidence 
More liking for people 


Learned fundamentals 
Quicker reaction 


Increased ability 


Fundamentals boxing 
Sportsmanship 


Observation 


Indifferent throughout; obvious 
change 


Enhanced confidence manifested 
aggressive method boxing 
Acquired skill 


Good 


sportsmanship 
course 

Acquired fundamental skills well 

Increased ability give and take 


throughout 


Good 
course 
Confident boxing 
Exceptional skill 


throughout 


Great fear for blows—became pro- 
gressively worse 


Very aggressive confident 
throughout 

Eager hit hard 

Slowed when hit solidly 


Exceptional skill 


Acquired skill well 
Increased sociability 


Acquired fundamentals well 
Progress curtailed mid-term 
Withheld power from blows 


Acquired fundamentals 

Displayed obvious confidence and 
power blows completion 
course 


Showed ability persevere 

Poor skill 

Intent land hard hits 

Seemed more sociable 
course 


end 


Definite fear blows—impeded 


progress 
end displayed tendency 
somewhat aggressive, although 


skill was poor 


Learned fundamentals well despite 
poor coordination 
Became more confident, sociable and 
aggressive 


Serious, inquisitive learner 


Acquired skill but withheld power 
Appeared confident end 


Skill and confidence box- Acquired skill 


ing 


Tendence withdraw from aggres- 
sive opponent 


c—perceptible decrease 


d—marked decrease 
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cerning group subjected impersonal, 
autocratic instruction. 

Through use the personality in- 
ventory interview valuable information 
was derived, which could not have been 
obtained any other available method 
and otherwise would have been mere 
conjecture, best. good indication 
the value this technique lies the 
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harmonious relationship between inter- 
view findings, outcomes expressed 
students, and results observation. Ex- 
perience with this technique one physi- 
cal education activity proved most 
fruitful and suggested further study con- 
cerning its potential use other physical 
education activities well for other 
areas education. 


CHILDREN ETERNITY 


went down watch with the sea 
And learned about eternity, 

saw the ocean’s stretch reach 

And cleanse the rocks along the beach, 
wondered the spray’s brief white, 
And its cause, motion and light? 

heard the beat wave sand 

And the turn waters leaving land. 


Following, venturing waves had come, 

With constant thrust and steady thrum, 

Their strength and action gave the mind 
Peace and assurance that time would find, 
With its changes and rhythms come and go, 
Broken, small and with overflow, 

Fruition and continuity, 

The children eternity. 
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Youth Dark Age 


And who can say down which road youth can turn, 
Under these lowering skies and darkening days; 
And the burgeoning mind flower burn, 
Lift the blue cinder down from blaze. 

Beset storms, blown round winds war, 
Weary with indecision and with grief, 

The mind each day grows duller than before, 

The heart more pallid than the wintry leaf. 


Time mesh, net woven fear 

That sieves the old but holds the youthful fast. 
Only the cutting edge hope can shear 

Its way the dream will last. 
But dreams, like towers, cannot stand alone: 
They crush the dreamers under walls stone. 


How School Broadcasting Works 
Britain 


Part 


The B.B.C. and the School Broadcasting Council 


INTRODUCING this subject feel 
must first attempt 
sketch the organization and facilities 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
difficult task, but essential because 
throughout these articles 
larly the first one, shall many times 
have refer points organiza- 
tional framework which may quite 
unfamiliar American readers. 

One the focal points the West 
End London the crossroads known 
Oxford Circus. Looking north from 
the Circus the view blocked mas- 
House, which juts out and conceals the 
entrance Portland Place, that wide 
and gracious thoroughfare John Nash 
which contains some the best that 
survives Regency London. com- 
mon parlance say “Portland Place” 
another way saying “the B.B.C.” 
Broadcasting House only the head 
large group buildings scattered 
along and around Portland Place. 
one goes away from this centre the den- 
sity buildings used studios and 
thins until miles away east 
and west one encounters great outliers 


such Bush House and the large music 
studios Maida Vale, the television 
centres way out Lime Grove and 
Alexandra Palace. And then like other 
smal] galaxies the provinces, Scot- 
land, and Wales, are the regional 
headquarters Bristol, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff, etc. 

The reason for this geographical scat- 
ter London least, that the B.B.C. 
has grown faster than centralised accom- 
modation could provided. 1930 
Broadcasting House was the answer 
the congestion which had grown 
around the B.B.C.’s old Savoy Hill 
Premises. Now only one some 
buildings used the B.B.C. and the 
White City project appears the answer 
for the future. The provincial picture is, 
course, different: the scattered galax- 
ies exist because the B.B.C.’s charter 
policy commitment respond local 
cultural needs and stimuli. Accidental 
the metropolitan scatter may be, how- 
ever, does reflect something the 
complexity organisation the Cor- 
poration. What one might call the 
“supply” sections the Corporation are 
divided into departments divisions 
and these are many ways self-con- 
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tained are the buildings which may 
house them. The “output” organisation, 
the other hand, the basis pro- 
grammes; Home (with all its regional 
variants), Light and Third; with Tele- 
vision separate entity both regards 
output and supply. Thus the Controllers 
the various sound programmes all 
“buy” their music from Music Depart- 
ment, their talks from Talks Division, 
their drama from Drama Section, etc., 
and the Regional Controllers Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff, etc., will “offer” regional 
contributions and decide for against 
taking various programme elements 
from the basic Home Service. 

not possible take this general 
description further without going into 
detail. will, however, hope 
serve background the descriptions 
those particular departments which 
purpose take further and 
make the subject detailed examination. 
The unique position the School Broad- 
casting Department the B.B.C. can 
only understood when viewed 
supply department the Corpora- 
tion. this aspect entity its 
own. produces its own drama, its own 
feature programmes and talks, and 
some extent its own music. has its own 
Head School Broadcasting (John 
Scupham), its own staff producers, 
some also skilled the writing and 
editing scripts, its own programme 
assistants, studio managers 
cians, its own small repertory company 
and its own suite studios. These 
studios are the pride the Department, 
and indeed the B.B.C. They were 
only finished last year. They are built 
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bombed site Portland Place, im- 
mediately opposite Broadcasting House 
and are among the most up-to-date 
equipment and acoustical treatment 
the world. 

would misleading suppose 
that because the School Broadcasting 
stricted its internal resources. This 
not so. Programme Assistants draw 
the full resources the B.B.C. supply 
departments and when they may re- 
quire them. For example: distinguished 
radio actors from the B.B.C. Repertory 
Company from the theatre can 
brought for school broadcast produc- 
tions; commentator the B.B.C. 
News Department accompanying, let 
say, Royal tour, will make special 
broadcasts and recordings for the school 
broadcast Current Affairs programmes. 
Conversely, there have been occasions 
when programme Controller 
“bought” material from the School 
Broadcasting Department for another 
programme. The instance have mind 
repeat the School Broadcast series 
“Talks for Sixth Forms” “The His- 
tory Science” the Third Pro- 
gramme. 


This brings the relationship be- 
tween school broadcasts and the pro- 
gramme framework which they are 
set. First, “education” was one the 
specific terms reference the B.B.C.’s 
foundation charter; secondly, school 
broadcasting one the few elements 
broadcasting for which there 
provision charter for its inclusion 
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all regional variants the Home 
Service. The significance its plac- 
ing the Home Service lies the 
fact that this “broad middle stream” 
the B.B.C.’s broadcasting 
cally, and for all practical purposes, 
universal coverage throughout 
United Kingdom. Thus school broad- 
casts are available every school 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. 

Now altogether there are series 
school broadcasts, most them going 
out weekly during term time. Even 
allowing for the fact that some 
these are ‘overlaps’ only taken regionally 
e.g. “Scottish Heritage” Scotland, and 
“Storiau, Rhigwm Wales, 
the timebands the Home Service de- 
voted school broadcasting are con- 
siderable. The Home Service broadcasts 
from 6:30 A.M. i.e. 
hours out 24. these hours 
minutes are allocated school broad- 
casting, the most usual arrangement 
being minute band the early 
morning and early afternoon for pri- 
mary schools, late morning band one 
hour zoned into constant periods for 
infant, secondary modern and grammar 
schools, and mid-afternoon band one 
hour zoned into constant periods for 
primary and secondary modern schools. 

is, course, not possible here 
examine the varieties broad- 
casts. succeeding article will make 
detailed study some them, but 
meanwhile few titles taken random 
may give fair picture their range: 

Singing Together (9-12) 

Stories from World History (10) 
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For Country Schools (9-11) 

Let’s Join (6) 

Science and the Community (13-14) 

Know Your Neighbourhood (11-13) 

Adventures Music (10-13) 

Looking Things (13-15) 

The World Work (14) 

Intermediate French 

Religion and Philosophy (Sixth 

Forms Grammar Schools) 

the case about half the series 
schools can buy from the B.B.C. Publica- 
tions Department illustrated pamphlets 
for children use conjunction with 
the broadcasts. About half these again 
are designated “essential.” This means 
that reference will made them dur- 
ing the broadcasts, e.g. “Looking 
Things” programme might “fea- 
ture” modern town planning and chil- 
dren would asked broadcaster 
follow lines “zoning” with him 
specific map and through specific photo- 
graphs the pamphlet. All broadcasts 
music and modern languages have 
pamphlets this “essential” kind. 

Other broadcasts have pamphlets con- 
sidered “desirable.” These are value 
children and teachers preparing 
for and following-up broadcast. They 
contain pictures giving supplementary 
visual experience, but they are not re- 
ferred broadcaster. For example, 
the pamphlet accompanying recent 
broadcast “Stories from World His- 
tory” Androcles and the Lion gave 
photographs the ruins the Colos- 
seum and “still” from the M.G.M. 
film “Quo Vadis.” 

The planning and editing these 
pamphlets considerable job. the 
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responsibility that member the staff 
the Broadcasting Department 
who has general responsibility for the 
planning the particular This 
official, known the Programme Assist- 
ant, works one the Assistant Heads 
the Department and responsible 
for commissioning and editing the script; 
for educational academic research 
the topic; collaboration with one 
the Department’s producers for engag- 
ing actors, for engaging speakers con- 
sultants from outside the B.B.C.; and for 
holding educational brief while the 
programme rehearsal and produc- 
tion. The Programme Assistant almost 
invariably man woman with teach- 
ing experience, with specialist academic 
qualifications, and with 
training radio work. some cases 
will himself the broadcaster and 
reviser script material. fact, 
the Programme 
sional educationist, and professional 
radio man woman, who the main- 
spring school broadcasting. 

must not imagined, however, 
that the Programme Assistant the 
Head School Broadcasting simply 
“think up” programmes series. While 
their work continually productive 
new techniques and new programme 
ideas, the grounds for the promotion 
series broadcasts and indeed the 
very commissioning every series, are 
worked out sister body, comple- 
mentary to, but quite separate from the 
Department. This body the School 
Broadcasting Council for the United 
Kingdom. the functioning the 


Council and the work its officers which 
makes the school broadcasting contri- 
bution the B.B.C.’s programmes quite 
unique. fact, one can fairly say that 
the Council’s functions give the 
school broadcasts unique place the 
world’s educational broadcasting; they 
are vital and complex and the rest this 
essay will devoted outline ex- 
amination them. The raison d’étre for 
the Council can best given the 
words official B.B.C. statement: 


this country the the only 
body licenced carry broadcasting 
service, and the view the 
body holding this position the community 
should have the power broadcast the 
schools without body representative the 
educational world guide it. 

“The need for such body arises also 
from the nature our educational system. 
This far from centralised; there 
common syllabus time-table, and teach- 
ers are free use the methods which they 
think best suited their circumstances. 
This diversity gives rise difficult prob- 
lems for broadcasting authority trying 
supplement what the schools are doing, and 
another reason why body needed 
link with the schools and reach decisions 
acceptable them.” 


Now the uniqueness the School 
Broadcasting Council does not lie simply 
its being advisory body. The B.B.C. 
has number these; there are Re- 
gional Advisory Councils and there are 
specialist advisory councils such the 
Central Religious Advisory Committee 
and the Agricultural Broadcasting Ad- 
visory Committee. But none these 
have the power officially promote 
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and commission specific programmes, 
whereas the School Broadcasting Council 
not only formulates the general educa- 
tional policy underlying school broad- 
casts, but also determines the particular 
aim and scope series broadcasts 
for which asks the B.B.C. provide 
programme space and which asks the 
School Broadcasting 
mount and execute. 

There has been body analogous 
function the School Broadcasting 
Council since 1929, but the present body 
with its present constitution came into be- 
ing 1947. recent years its chairman 
has been Sir George Gater and there are 
represented it, partly autonomous 
appointment and partly through appoint- 
ment the B.B.C., all the leading pro- 
fessional educational associations, and 
also the various associations local gov- 
ernment organisations. The Ministry 
also officially represented 
and there representation the Coun- 
cil the Ministry Education for 
Northern Ireland and the School 
Broadcasting Council for Scotland and 
the School Broadcasting Council for 
Wales. 

was pointed out earlier the article 
that school broadcasting the various 
countries making the United King- 
dom presents special problems and calls 
for special series. These are the responsi- 
bility the Councils 
tioned. Thus they have autonomous 
functions parallel those exercised 
the Council for the United Kingdom 
and are themselves represented that 
Council. 

those aspects its work which lead 
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directly the promotion broadcast 
series, the Council’s functions are exer- 
cised four programme sub-committees 
each with about fifteen members drawn 
schools, training colleges, and University 
Departments education. Members are 
appointed not subject specialists but 
educationists with experience and au- 
thority one particular level develop- 
ment. Thus the two primary sub-commit- 
tees deal respectively with programmes 
for children 5-7 and 7-11; while the 
two secondary sub-committees deal re- 
spectively with series for children 
grammar schools (and Scotland Senior 
Secondary schools), and for children 
secondary schools other types. 

The Council’s decisions, which result 
commission for particular series 
being drawn amended sub- 
committee, are taken only after careful 
weighing the evidence provided 
the schools themselves through the 
medium investigations carried out 
the Council’s staff. This 
over headed the Secretary 
the Council (R. Steele) and having 
its own administrative, education, re- 
search, and engineering Its Lon- 
don headquarters are the sixth floor 
“The Langham,” bastion the 
B.B.C. which stands out black Broad- 
casting House white, and which to- 
gether with Broadcasting House guards 
the entry into Portland Place. 


Just the Programme Assistant the 
chief instrument the day day work 
the School Broadcasting Department, 
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the B.B.C. Education Officer the 
most far-ranging instrument the re- 
searches the School Broadcasting 
Council. His place chiefly the 
schools, the training colleges and the 
Institutes Education: wherever, 
fact, school broadcasts are heard, and 
wherever teachers potential teachers 
are met together context where dis- 
cussion and comment the use school 
broadcasting can mutually profitable 
both consumer and supplier. 

The Education Officer, like all per- 
manent officials the School Broad- 
casting Council, salaried servant 
the B.B.C. and has certain general duties 
toward the B.B.C. the carrying out 
its educational policy whole. The 
bulk his time and energies, however, 
are devoted working the field 
school broadcasting whichever area 
the country posted to. London 
there Senior and Assistant Senior 
Education Officer and the 
tan area and the provinces there one 
education officer for each the ten 
Ministry Education divisions Eng- 
land, three such officers Scotland and 
two Wales. The Education Officer 
usually based the city which the 
Ministry Education has its head- 
quarters for the division, e.g. the 
South-West Bristol, the North Mid- 
lands Nottingham. This centre also 
usually the leading University town for 
the area and the seat Institute 
Education, that Education Officer 
well placed for immediate consulta- 
tions levels most representative the 
educational life his division. 

considerable part Education 


Officer’s time spent the schools 
listening broadcasts with the children, 
checking points vital the efficient 
running the series, discussing with 
teachers problems they may wish raise, 
and sometimes conducting experiments 
the use various techniques and tests 
determine the total effect unit 
programmes. fact, although the 
cation Officer keeps general watch over 
the impact broadcasts the schools, 
most his listening-end work directed 
toward systematic examination spe- 
cific series particular problems. 

For example, during 1953-54 there 
have been groups Education Officers 
working teams studies the rela- 
tionship existing between school 
work and the use History broadcasts, 
the impact new feature “Nature 
Calendar,” the various Science pro- 
grammes (policy review), and the 
problem backwardness may effect 
affected school broadcasting. 
The so-called “policy review” major 
instrument liaison and programme 
revision. Groups related series come 
rota the subject close en- 
quiry. Education Officers are men and 
women with wide and varied previous 
experience teaching, but they have 
also academic standing least one 
curricular subject. Thus, possible 
form team for such investigation 
which can bring bear not only 
edge the subject itself but also the 
most useful channels consultation and 
liaison. Enquiries Education Officers 
the field are accompanied postal 
surveys designed provide statistically 
reliable answers quantitative questions, 
regional conferences teachers and 


| 
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central conferences specialists and 
authorities. 

thus ensured that when the 
B.B.C.’s Senior Education Officer pre- 
pares and submits report the appro- 
priate Programme Sub-Committee the 
Council, the experience and practice 
teachers representative the country 
whole made available that Sub- 
Committee basis for its deliberations. 
The School Broadcasting Department 
also studies the evidence and will have 
prepared number alternative sug- 
gestions which the sub-committee con- 
siders the light the evidence. may 
that the sub-committee will reject 
accept suggestions for new programmes, 
will decide amend completely 
overhaul the orientations series. But 
whatever the decision, reached 
committee teachers competent 
their own right and having before them 
evidence representative the experi- 
ence great number their col- 
leagues. Thus may justly said that 
School Broadcasting Britain arises out 
tripartite collaboration the teach- 
ing profession, their more formal repre- 
sentative body, the School Broadcasting 
Council, and the B.B.C. itself. 

There are number other functions 
exercised the Council and made effec- 
tive its For example, the 
25,000 schools registered with the School 
Broadcasting Council listening schools 
are the recipients printed programmes 
and timetables and sets teachers’ notes, 
which are sent out each term—a very 
considerable job, both preparation 
and circulation. 

Again, while the B.B.C. has 
sponsibility for ensuring that teachers 
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shall skilled the handling school 
broadcasts, the interests school 
broadcasting that the B.B.C. shall keep 
touch with the methods used teach- 
ers, and practice this kind liaison, 
made through the School Broadcasting 
Council, entails very considerable 
amount inter-communication with 
teachers and with teachers training, 
through meetings, conferences 

one further example the exten- 
sion the Council’s functions, may 
mentioned that recently the Council 
has set Television Sub-Committee 
and experiment television broad- 
casting schools has been carried out 
limited scale but with results 
encouraging that large scale experi- 
ment contemplated soon circum- 
stances make practicable. 

will seen then that the School 
Broadcasting Council’s duties are never 
static. Its prime purpose, fact, 
keep touch with the changing edu- 
cational picture and relate that picture 
intended show how this works out 
terms classroom practice. the pres- 
ent article the subject has been viewed 
chiefly from the B.B.C. end and this, 
hope, will have helped set the scene 
for future sketch school broadcasting 
action. the course this first out- 
line think what has, perhaps, become 
apparent, the very close co-operation 
between diverse elements 
forming communal service. 
school pays for the service except 
far it, like any other listener, 
equipped with receiving set and li- 
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cence, and far may buy the 
accompanying illustrated pamphlets. 
The public service thus performed 
the B.B.C. ranks high its record 
achievement. 

perhaps useful conclude with 
quotation from the memorandum 
evidence submitted the Broad- 
casting advisory body in- 
dependent the B.B.C. the Govern- 
ment’s Committee 
which presented 1949 the report 
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known the Beveridge Report. that 
memorandum the Council said 


understood that overseas School 
Broadcasting organizations are unable 
call all the resources broadcasting 
help them carry out their educational 
aims. The Council wish record their view 
that the educational world indebted the 
Corporation for its willingness allow 
those responsible for broadcasting schools 
use all the resources broadcasting and 
for the practical support gives its view 
that School Broadcasting one its most 
important activities. 


SEASCAPE AND MAN 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Whipped into fury tempestuous winds 

Through dull day tattered clouds, 

Lies Lake Superior, roaring rhythmically, 

While through the shreds torn and tattered clouds 
silver night falls this inland sea, 

And overhead, aeons light away, 

Glisten again the stars. Seascape and man: 

The mystic wet has port and counterpart 

him who views it, tensely listening, 


With restless, turbulent, illumined heart. 


Intelligence: Guide Freedom 


Notes Deweyan Pragmatism 


The genius man’s logical method should loved and reverenced his bride, whom 
has chosen from all the world. need not contemn the others; the contrary, 
may honor them deeply, and doing only honors her the more. But she the one 
has chosen, and knows that was right making that choice. And having made 
it, will work and fight for her, and will not complain that there are blows take, 
hoping that there may many and hard give, and will strive the worthy 
knight and champion her from the blaze whose splendours draws his inspiration 


and his courage. 


introduction The Metaphysics 
Pragmatism Doctor Hook states 
that his study aims making “more 
emphatic the belief that ‘method’ 
dogged pack metaphysical conse- 
quences.”* the present paper the 
writer attempts show that pragmatic 
method “dogged pack conse- 
quences” for freedom and that freedom 
occupies position centrality prag- 
matism. The following paragraphs will 
review such nuclear concepts pragma- 
tism “experience,” experiment, mind, 
meaning, value-judgment order 
document the proposition that pragma- 
tism more than conception method 
that not less than philosophy 
freedom. 


Experience, Experiment, the 


Method Freedom 


the foundational concepts prag- 
matism “experience” the foundation. 
When conceived method guide for 


Sidney Hook, The Metaphysics Pragma- 
tism (Chicago: Open Court, 1927), 


philosophical inquiry reminds “that 
the world which lived, suffered and 
enjoyed well logically thought of, 
has the last word all human inquiries 
and When defined pri- 
marily “an active process interaction 
between the human organism and its na- 
tural and social all 
that have can ever hope 
source for adequate account 
realities and reliable forecast possi- 
bilities and the purposeful control 
probabilities. 

Clearly, “experience” weapon 
aimed freedom-dedicated men the 
demons authority who, conceived 
limited knowledge 
imagination, broke, were, through 
the intelligence-barrier experience, 
floating for millenia the realm 
magic and non-experience, and, 


Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chi- 
cago: Open Court, 1925), 12. 

John Childs, Education and the Philosophy 
Experimentalism (New York: Century, 1931), 
51. 
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fortified that experience, returned 
earth strengthen the control their 
progenitors exercised over the minds and 
destinies men since the dawn his- 
tory. Public “experience” the antidote 
private “revelation.” 

Yet within the context cis-experi- 
ential thinking, the choice-guiding power 
“experience” withers away. “the 
entire organic agent-patient all 
interactions with the environment, na- 
tural and the totality mean- 
ings, ceases capable directing 
further choice-action, essentially 
amoral. 

this point experiment claims the 
seat authority pragmatism. Ob- 
viously, experiment continuous with 
experience that “totality conditions 
with which the self 
relegates the notion “non-experience” 
the realm non-sense. Yet the 
same time signifies not experience 
general but deliberate organization and 
hence purposeful reorganization ex- 
perience. Experiment thus emerges 
both the executive and legislative organ 
intelligent action. 

This does not conflict with the view 
that “organization” also may under- 
stood refer any situation and any 
arrangement among existing things 
all’ and synonymous with “experi- 
ence.” true that identification 
“experience” with “organization” may 


*John Dewey, Creative Intelligence (New 
York: Holt, 1917), 36. 
Common Faith Haven: Yale 
niversity Press, 1934), 
John Randall and Buchler, Philosophy: 
Introduction (New York: Barnes Noble, 
1942), 163. 
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serve link “experience” with “pur- 
pose” and embargo the importation 
“purpose” 
Again, however, organization general 
capable yielding only purpose 
general or, once more, purpose derived 
from super-experience limited experi- 
ence. short, “experience” “organi- 
zation” may generalized out touch 
with the realities concrete experienc- 
ing. follows that once the final issue 
experience, “whether the guide and 
standard beliefs and conduct lies 
within without the shareable situa- 
experience surrenders the seat au- 
thority experiment. The method 
experience becomes the method ex- 
periment the reorganization 
reconstruction experience and for 
ends. Experience ceases empirical 
and becomes 

Empirically and logically the alterna. 
tive the authority public experience 
and experimental method not the au- 
thority the Beyond but inevitably the 
authoritarianism the few. Both its 
roots and its implications, radically 
and ultimately, pragmatism therefore 
stands opposition authoritarianism. 
Rooted respect for the method ex. 
periment, intelligence, and education, 
has “respect for the things experience 
/which/ alone brings with such 
respect for others, the centers experi- 
ence, free from patronage, domina- 
tion and the will Freedom 


John Dewey, Experience and Nature, 38. 
Idem, Democracy and Education (New 
York: Macmillan, 1947), 
Idem, Experience and Nature, 39. 
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thus concomitant method. Method 
integral part freedom and free- 
dom integral part method. 

method, indeed, method the disci- 
pline freedom, there can com- 
promise between method and authority 
even when that authority achieved 
combination the force method 
and the method force. Where the dis- 
cipline authority reigns supreme, 
there room for the discipline that 
method and that freedom. Thus 
because the inner logic method 
that “the ideal people collectively 
directing their entire experience through 
the use experimental procedures 
enshrined the philosophy experi- 
mentalism /and that/ the democratic 
principle runs through all its formula- 

The unity method and democracy 
militates against dual loyalty. There 
common ground between the philoso- 
phies freedom and For 


faith democracy all one with faith 
experience and education. Every other 
form moral and social faith rests upon the 
idea that experience must subjected 
some point other some form ex- 
ternal control, some “authority” alleged 
exist outside the processes 


Human Nature 
Education 


Continuity, Soctety, 


Respect for method implies respect 
for man. pragmatism, humanitarian- 
ism fundamental are naturalism 


John Childs, of. cit., 33. 

The Philosopher the Common Man, Es- 
says Honor John Dewey (New York: Put- 
nam, 1940), 227. 
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and experimental method. The prag- 
matist, “although resolute the desire 
understand and interpret the world 
solely the basis empirical findings, 
equally concerned use these find- 
ings change the world that human 
goods may become more secure, more 
numerous and more widely 

This means that 
human nature viewed continuous 
with nature. The philosophy follows the 
empirical evidence for evolutionary con- 
tinuity. considers the dissolution 
the mystery shrouding both man’s crea- 
tion and his creativity not the doom 
value but triumph intelligence. 
the same time avoids the paradox 
reductionism rejecting the notion 
that since human nature continuous 
with pre-human nature, pre-human. 
upholds empirical individualism and 
recognizes that thing “is what and 
not another thing” rather that thing 
what and not another thing’s 
doings. the same token pragmatic 
logic stays clear the pitfall reifica- 
tion and rules out the dogma ante- 
cedent existence the eventual, the 
novel, and the discontinuous the spe- 
cifically human human nature. 

Thus man’s humanity neither ex- 
plained away myth nor left unex- 
plained recourse mythology. 
Rather seen nature’s supreme 


John Childs, “The Educational Philoso- 
phy John Dewey” John Dewey Educator 
(New York: Progressive Education Association, 

Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization 
(New York: Minton, 1931), also 
idem, Reconstruction Philosophy (New York: 
Mentor, 1950), 102. 
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achievement the evolutionary process 
interacting events. This achievement 
lies the emergence creature that 
not only exhibits preference and feeling 
but also capable acquiring and com- 
municating meanings and delaying 
action order consider appropriate 
means for desirable ends; creature 
which nature grows Prag- 
matism thus finds the matrix the “dis- 
tinctively social communica- 
tion and education rather than bio- 
logical organization: “Society always 
antedates the individual and acts 
powerful force the production his 
‘nature’ out his original equipment 
impulsive capacity. Human nature 
double-barreled concept, pointing in- 
herent individual capacity and external 
social 
fore lends its support the doctrine 
that the problem the modifiability 
man’s nature must placed “upon the 
same level the persistence custom 
empirical determination, not priori 

Man’s freedom consequently not 
birthday gift nature only grad- 
ually lost the process socialization, 
nor ultimately regained act 
grace the hereafter. Freedom 
man’s own achievement, the consequence 
his continuous cooperative endeavor 
refashion the arts living. 


John Childs, Education and the Philoso- 


phy Experimentalism, 52. 

John Dewey Readings the Foundations 
Education, (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941), pp. 158-161.) 

Otto, Things and Ideals (New 
York: Holt, 1924), 52. 

John Dewey, “Human Nature” The En- 
cyclopedia the Social Sciences (New York: 
Macmillan, 1935), XI, pp. 531-536. 


and Liberating 
Intelligence 


admit man into the community 
natural events naturalize his intel- 
ligence the universe experience. 
This naturalization mind—the phi- 
losophy’s “distinctive 
then clears the way for the elevation 
mind the commanding position cor- 
respondent the central concept 
method. For not only method 
thinkable without mind, but the func- 
tioning both follows the same pattern. 
Indeed, “ultimately method 
gence, and intelligence 
Hence, the supremacy method implies 
the supremacy mind. 

The pragmatist believes that mind 
neither transcendental faculty nor 
inherited psychic structure but rather 
quality behavior appear- 
ing “in the conduct the individual 
when outcomes are anticipated and thus 
become controlling factors the present 
ordering events and 
George Mead has shown, mind 
essentially social phenomenon that 
arises the social process when that 
process enters into the experience the 
individual involved the process, i.e. 
when the gesture has turned significant 
symbol producing “the same effect 
the individual making that has 
and, finally, when symbols 


Ch. Morris, Theories Mind (Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, 1932), 282. 

John Dewey, The Influence Darwin 
Philosophy (New York: Holt, 1910), 44. 

John Childs, “The Educational Philoso- 
phy John Dewey,” 425. 

Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, 1934), 46. 


make possible that organization action- 
which not only defines thinking 
function but which the same time 
the function thought. 

Thus linking mind with future action, 
pragmatism disengages foresight, predic- 
tion, prophecy, and planning from the 
realm magic and accords them the 
status mankind’s legitimate and, 
indeed, primary occupation. The world- 
to-come, once the kingdom imagina- 
tion seeking escape from experience, be- 
comes the domain imagination firing 
activities that are science. Education, 
longer identified with mastery scrip- 
tures and staff-and-line organization, 
equated with activity designs making for 
progressive liberation forecasting 
powers and for the discipline increas- 
ing accuracy and style. 

The conception mind function 
carries intelligence the frontiers 
human freedom, individual and social, 
where, Bergson has it, acts like 
sharp edge, pressed against the future 
and cutting into unceasingly.” Func- 
tion the level mind the projec- 
tion plans for the improvement 
life’s conditions. Dewey’s language: 
“Not the use thought accomplish 
purposes already given either the 
mechanism the body that the 
existent state society but the use 
intelligence liberate and liberalize 
action, the pragmatic 


Meaning—Communication, Conse- 
quence, Consensus 


act the level mind, mind, 
act upon meanings which signify 
“that knowledge operations, the 


John Dewey, Creative Intelligence, 63. 
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behavior events, which makes signifi- 
cant prediction and control 
When events turn into objects things- 
with-meanings that “are subject ideal 
experimentation /and/ may in- 
finitely combined and re-arranged 
the dimension culture 
appears experience, and man acquires 
his humanity behavior which mind. 
The natural bridge joining together the 
gap between immediate event and ul- 
“physical existences operate virtue 
their representative capacity mean- 
The heart language “com- 
munication, the establishment cooper- 
ation activity which there are 
partners and which the activity 
each modified and regulated part- 
nership.” Meaning mainly property 
cooperative behavior “in that response 
another’s act involves contemporane- 
ous response thing entering into 
the other’s behavior, and this upon both 
Recognition communication 
the condition community leads 
this connection the realization that 
language, the instrument communica- 
tion, the greatest man’s 
—the greatest least prior the inven- 
tion method which, the presence 
community, the condition further 
development towards “the Great Com- 
munity.” 

Meanings, then, are messages terms 


Childs, “The Educational Philoso- 
phy John Dewey,” 425. 
John Dewey, Experience and Nature, 166. 
Idem, Logic (New York: Holt, 1938), 
46. 
Idem, Experience and Nature, pp. 179-180. 
John Childs, “The Characteristics Cul- 
ture” Readings the Foundations Educa- 
tion, 129. 
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action-results that, the school 
interaction, man learns read the 
con-text events. They are the means 
knowing both ends and means. 

for the validity meanings, ideas, 
concepts, knowledge, pragmatism rejects 
the view that takes “the test ideas 
their agreement with some antecedent 
state the pragmatist’s 
view, “the test ideas, thinking gen- 
erally, found the consequences 
the acts which the ideas lead, that 
the new arrangement things which 
are brought into 

But what the legitimacy conse- 
quences determining meanings? Does 
the mere reality consequences 
tute proof their relevancy evidence? 
Must oppose anarchy meanings 
the hierarchies pompous meaning- 

Peircean and Deweyan (as contrasted 
with Jamesian) pragmatism replies that 
respect for method, experience, and 
mind requires limitation the opera- 
tions consequences that may ad- 
mitted for the determination par- 
ticular meaning. Operations qualify for 
admission establishing truths when 
“they make possible the attainment 
social agreement the meanings 
Hence consequences the 
inner emotional sort postulating the 
equation truth with private taste and 
satisfaction, are disqualified, lest the 


John Dewey, Quest for Certainty (New 
York: Minton, Balch, 1929), 136. 

136. 

Edwin Burtt, “Two Basic Issues the Prob- 
lem Meaning and Truth” Essays Honor 
John Dewey (New York: Holt, 1929), 75. 


scandal sharp antagonisms inter- 
pretation persist 

Social progress contingent upon con- 
sensus meanings. the era meth- 
od, cooperative utilization knowledge 
the condition common freedom. 


Reflective Thinking—W hen, How, 
What End 

The naturalization mind indicates 
respect for both nature and culture. 
signifies acknowledgment the fact that 
nature not wholly physical and ma- 
terial but that some its fields 
harbors values, ideals, art, creative 
thought. also implies recognition 
the power reality inherent mind, 
that is, its continuity 
with nature and, therefore, its power 
perform the function intelligence. 

When and why does 
power general, “action 
and opportunity justify themselves only 
the degree which they render life 
value.”** This implies state unreason- 
ableness and the need for improvement 
the quality living. For the special 
kind action which reflection this 
means that “it sets out from the prob- 
lematic and confused. Its aim 
clarify and ascertain. When thinking 
successful, its career closes transform- 
ing the disordered into the orderly, the 
unclear and ambiguous into the defined 
and Stated differently, 


John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, 
87. 

John Dewey, Character and Events (New 
York: Holt, 1929), II, 854. 

Idem, Philosophy and Civilization, 33. 

Idem, Experience and Nature, pp. 65-66. 
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reflection exists guide choice and effort. 
true wisdom discovers 
thoughtful observation and experiment the 
method administering the unfinished 
processes existence that frail goods 
shall substantiated, secure goods ex- 
tended, and the precarious promises good 
that haunt experienced things more liber- 


ally 


Reflective thinking, the effort obtain 
knowledge, begins problematic situ- 
ation, one which future action 
blocked uncertainty. The quest for 
certainty the effort liberate action 
discovering and reorganizing the rela- 
tions connections between events 
blocking its way, developing, that is, 
the means which more surely lead 
more worthwhile ends. 

What the pattern that “directed 
determinate situation into determi- 
nately unified which reflective 
thinking inquiry? 

Without insisting their sequence, 
Dewey describes the following five 
phases steps taken intelligence 
route from doubt First, 
suggestions present themselves, the idea 
what “is vicarious, anticipatory 
way acting, kind dramatic re- 
effect, direct action de- 
layed. Second, the felt difficulty intel- 
lectualized into problem, through ob- 
servation the perplexity more precisely 
located and conceived such. Third, the 
difficulty defined helps the formation 


pp. 

Idem, Logic, 117. 

John Dewey, How Think (New York: 
Heath, 1933), 107 and Democracy and Edu- 
cation, pp. 176-177. 
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idea. Fourth, the idea undergoes rational 
elaboration reasoning until results 
idea that square with wider 
range facts than was the original one. 
Fifth, the theory verified practice. 
Errors are used improve the theory. 

The calculated invasion the un- 
known future which the inferential 
aspect reflection, culminates not 
final conclusion but rather new syn- 
thesis the placement and conception 
things within larger field. 
edge that was end becomes means for 
new research. instrument legiti- 
mately enjoys the status “fact” and 
“certainty” but not immunity from be- 
coming anew subject-matter for further 
inquiry. “One indispensable condition 
controlled inquiry readiness and 
alertness submit the conclusions 
even the best grounded conclusions re- 
inquiry with reference their applica- 
bility new 

The equation logic, reflective think- 
ing, inquiry with method points the 
pragmatist’s contention that the subject- 
matter inquiry lies not only the 
segment experience named means and 
objects but rather the whole realm 
experience embracing ends 
tives well means and The 
centrality freedom pragmatism 
revealed the philosophy’s insistence 
above all else “that intelligence re- 
garded the only source and sole 
guarantee desirable and happy fu- 


Idem, Logic, 141. 
Philosophy and Civilization, 33. 
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Results 


The naturalization mind and mean- 
ing suggests the naturalization values 
and, therefore, the extension the 
jurisdiction method over the realm 
value. “The very basic insistence the 
empirical naturalist that certain com- 
mon intellectual methods can deal with 
geologic epochs the poetry 
Moreover, the primary 
lesson pragmatism that method can 
and should employed establishing 
the validity judgments value, and 
that the more consequential the value, 
the more imperative the use method 
its re-formation and formulation. This 
applies with special force religion and 
education, for “there phase life 
which men more urgently need free 
from error and understand its im- 
plications than that phase which or- 
ganization and effective centering are 
given all other phases 

The problem value the problem 
desire and intelligence, satisfaction 
and judgment, how distinguish be- 
tween likings that are real objects 
value and those that must regarded 
irrelevant even inimical the needs 
men. Pragmatism suggests that the 
evaluation values involves judgment 
“about the conditions and the results 


experienced the prag- 


Randall, Jr., “Dualism Meta- 
physics and Practical Philosophy” Essays 
Honor John Dewey, 308. 

Sterling Lamprecht, “Naturalism and Re- 
ligion” Krikorian, Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946), 25. 

“John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, 
265. 


matic thesis that values are not “already” 
known and that they not exist, apart 
from experience, either “conscience” 
Being institutions held derive 
their existence from Being. Nor are they 
identical, the pragmatic view, with 
whatever enjoyed and loved. Values, 
pragmatism teaches, acquire their status 
from experimental method carried into 
conduct and practice, from intelligence 
examining the consequences 
creeds, principles, and faiths. Pragma- 
tism asserts that “any belief such 
acted upon, but framed with 
reference its office guide 

implied the foregoing that 
alternative views value-judgments in- 
escapably lead the method author- 
ity values. “Right for right’s sake 
noble concept, but concretely turns 
out right for somebody’s might’s 
All too readily does the cate- 
gorical imperative become tool the 
hands those whom men are tools. 
The value that present growth, that 
meaning broadened cooperative in- 
quiry, that progress converting re- 
striction into control, that intelligence 
phemy. the end forcible conversion 
and mass executions are elevated the 
rank foremost business state. 

Recent history amply demonstrates 


pp. 277-278. 

Otto, op. cit., 

Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct 
(New York: Holt, 1922), 304. 
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the truth this warning. view 
Hitler’s extermination camps and Stal- 
in’s revival slavery, was true proph- 
ecy when Charles Saunders Peirce, 
his analysis authoritarian methods, 
reached the conclusion that “cruelties al- 
ways accompany this system; and when 
consistently carried out, they become 
atrocities the most horrible kind 
the eyes any rational 


The Good 


Social Organization 


theory society, follows that prag- 
matic metaphysics are predicated 
pragmatic politics. And precisely 
this point that the main thesis this 
paper, the centrality freedom prag- 
matism, comes into full focus, for 
appears here that method, now under- 
stood freedom politics, the heart 
the philosophy. 

Although applicable all realms 
experience, method ultimately not 
neutral all types experience. This 
say that the validity the concep- 
tion pragmatism the philosophy 
freedom stands and falls with the asser- 
tion that the social behavior which 
mind and logic inextricably bound 
with the cooperative conduct which 
democracy. Stated differently, large 
share the responsibility for our cur- 
rent intellectual confusion must as- 
signed the allegation the neutrality 
science. freedom not outcome 
human intelligence, can only derive 
from superhuman source. But assum- 
ing and fostering the dualism free- 
dom and intelligence the pursuit 


Peirce, op. cit., 13. 
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authoritarianism whose essence must 
found partial blackout intelli- 
gence. What Dr. Max Nordau called 
“intelligence with 
describes the core-meaning 
totalitarian tyranny. sum, and return- 
ing the introductory statement this 
paper, method dogged not only 
pack metaphysical but also pack 
ethical and political consequences. 

What are some the fundamental 
postulates the partisanship intelli- 
gence? What are some the essentials 

the first place, intelligence implies 
dynamic Good Society for the 
pragmatist means Better Society. The 
task intelligence transforming be- 
liefs and institutions can have end 
before the end experience itself. 
“From the standpoint attainment 
good that stays put, that constitutes 
definite sum performed which lessens 
the amount effort required order 
reach the ultimate goal final good, 
constitution the Good Society freedom 
arrested and thereupon equated with 
the duty the prison guards. 

the second place, intelligence im- 
plies the cooperative marshaling wis- 
dom planning. For monopolize 
other than its own and provoke its 
explosive power obstruction. Intelli- 
gence implies publicly and coopera- 
tively planned reconstruction institu- 
tions and traditions whose modification 


Ben-Horin, ‘Science with Restricted 
Reconstructionist, New York, 
vol. XIX, No. 11, October 1953. 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, 
286. 
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and possibly supersedure may appear 
condition for the prevention re- 
current painful social convulsions and 
wasteful upheavals. 

the third place, intelligence implies 
mediate action. Pragmatism has “ul- 
timate” blueprint. Rather recommends 
intermediate plans providing for the 
next step instead the end the road. 
None the less, pragmatism obviously 
neither neutral nor indifferent “final” 
inclusive goals. 

the fourth place, intelligence im- 
plies continuous creation and hence full 
production and distribution goods, 
material and spiritual, accordance with 
need and preference. The usufruct 
mankind’s most precious possession may 
restricted the few only gross 
violation the inner logic and ethics 
intelligence. What the creation all, 
must enjoyed all equality 
commensurate with individuality. “In 
society that has discovered the ‘know- 
how’ Amalthea’s cornucopia, the al- 
ways ugly inequality the distribution 
practical necessity, has become moral 

Finally, and sum, intelligence im- 
plies organization society that 
conducive freedom choice and free- 
dom power action, the freedom 
which “consists trend conduct 
that causes choices more diversified 
and flexible, more plastic and more cog- 
nizant their own meaning, while 
enlarges their range unimpeded 
implies society founded 

Arnold Toynbee, Civilization Trial 


(New York: Oxford, 1948), 27. 
John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, 
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not mainly upon the desire for profit 
and domination but upon cooperation 
and education for more intelligence. 
implies society which man disci- 
plined and humanized 
viduality events, the logic relations, 
the dignity his fellow-men, and the 
ideal democratic freedom. 


The Philosophy Democratic Freedom 


The following three generalizations 
seem borne out the foregoing 
schematic recapitulation some the 
central concepts Deweyan pragma- 
tism: 

First, conceive pragmatism 
the philosophy democratic freedom 
faith capable not only modifying but 
also evoking and liberating man’s 
deepest loyalties. faith capable 
inspiring devotion that religious 
quality. faith “live” with power 
kindle the imagination men, power 
that may refashion the earth the spirit 
the good that democracy and the 
true and the beautiful that science. 

Second, view pragmatism the 
philosophy democratic freedom 
regard the philosophy free 
scientific inquiry. Like its rivals, serves 
unify faith and loyalty. But unlike 
other faiths, its loyalty the freedom 
ongoing democratic-scientific processes 
rather than canonized objects dated 
authoritarian convenience. 

Finally, regard pragmatism the 
belief that its “absolutes,” the worth- 
whileness human life and the au- 
thority human intelligence, are the 
foundations democratic society. 
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lowing the dethronement from the seat 
authority the theisms because 
their otherworldliness; the national- 
isms because their degeneration into 
brutalitarianism; the Marxist creeds 
because what the Iron Curtain fails 
conceal; the anarchy profitism be- 
cause its failure establish conditions 
security and freedom for more than 
few—human reason now passes through 
crisis marked confusion meanings, 
failure vision, and world-wide ra- 
trial for men’s minds challenged their 
very humanity fear both failure 
and triumph nerve. 
George Counts put it: 


The uneven advance industrial civili- 
zation, the swift transformation the 
material foundations life and the lag 
institutional, ideological, and moral adjust- 
ment, have generated the terrifying cries, 
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the wars and depressions, the revolutions 
and counterrevolutions, our time. Our 
world, both its domestic and its interna- 
tional aspects, out-of-joint. have 
one foot civilization that passing 
away, the other civilization that only 
beginning take form. phrase the 
dilemma more aptly perhaps, our feet 
tread the earth new world our heads 


Pragmatism the foundation liberal- 
ist social action offers answer the 
challenge our transitional age. While 
general suspicious the will and the 
right believe, places its trust the 
conjugate relationship between scientific 
experiment and democratic morality. 
alternative the disastrous ethics 
the methods authority calls for 
ethics the method that intelligence. 


George Counts, Education and American 
Civilization (New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952), 129. 


HAVE one great task before us. That win the war. the same time per- 

fectly clear that will futile win the war unless during its winning lay the 
foundation for the kind peace and readjustment that will guarantee the preservation 
those aspects American life for which war fought. Colleges and universities are 
the particularly difficult position balancing their contributions these two ends. 
sure, nevertheless, that the leaders our colleges and universities can de- 
pended upon find the wisest solution for the difficult problem how make this 
twofold contribution. 

anxious that this national crisis shall not result the destruction impair- 
ment those institutions which have contributed largely the development 
American 

The United States needs the services its institutions higher learning, and 
know can depend upon their complete co-operation carrying forward the present 
war effort.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, letter the American 
leges session Baltimore, Maryland, January 1942. 
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Parents Are Paying for Subject Matter 
and Are Getting Bargain 


CARUTHERS 


traditional dualism “Subject 

Matter versus Method” aug- 
mented and expanded progressive 
education when said, “We teach the 
whole child” or, more plainly, when 
said “We teach the child not subject 
matter.” This development coupled with 
the observation parents that some 
the graduates our schools not read 
nor spell well, logically makes them ask, 
“Why the schools neglect subject 
matter?” not the legitimate purpose 
the schools transmit authentic 
body knowledge from one generation 
another? Does the current philosophy 
education tend decrease the im- 
portance subject matter? modern 
methods tend place emphasis di- 
luted subject matter activities? 

answer these questions will 
draw bit historical perspective 
and some modern definitions modern 
subject matter. 

the early history America, re- 
ligion played dominant part and when 
the New England colonists substituted 
the authority the Bible for the au- 
thority the Church became neces- 
sary for all citizens learn read. 
Thus, one writer put it, one aim 
education was insure the “salvation 
the soul.” meeting this need for 
the ability read, schools were estab- 
lished, the earliest which was the 


Dame School. Early effort this school 
was confined mostly teaching pupils 
how read, but later gave some atten- 
tion numbers and calculation. Another 
type school added writing the cur- 
riculum, thus completing the traditional 

three 

should noted here that the 
schools, organized education, origi- 
nated something the homes could 
not very well do, viz., teach the formal 
processes. The home, however, did very 
well teaching the children the func- 
tional processes. The children learned 
how cook, sew, plow and cut timber. 
The latter processes were not any 
means considered subject matter. This 
consideration was wait later date 
when the schools the three R’s became 
known elementary school and the 
subjects taught them became known 
the curriculum. 

Anyone wishing follow this de- 
velopment will find that the curriculum 
the elementary school has passed 
through six periods, stages major 
emphases, They are 

(1) the tool stage when the emphasis 

was put the elementary school 

subjects means acquiring 
information, 

the subject matter stage when 
effort was made teach worth- 
while information, 

(3) the adult activity stage when 
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was thought children should 
taught adult activities and thus 
prepare them for adult life, 

the project purposeful activity 
stage when was recognized that 
children learned better when 
they were made conscious the 
purpose for learning. 

the creative child centered 
stage when was believed that 
the teacher should less domi- 
nant and that the child’s interests 
and initiative should receive the 
major attention, and 

the social reconstruction so- 
ciety centered stage. This 
more recent development and 
puts emphasis the principle 
that the curriculum should 
used reconstruct society and 
develop the child social be- 
ing member society. 

Each these points view still 
valid and found singly combina- 
tion the public schools. the ad- 
matter exclusion but one relative 
values. consideration this develop- 
ment the elementary school curricu- 
lum should convince parents and patrons 
our schools that the term “subject 
matter” means much more than once 
did; that the change came gradually, 
and that changes will continue human 
needs change. 

further development the concept 
subject matter and curriculum may 
gotten from authentic statements relative 
these. defining subject matter, 
Rugg and Brooks say 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


“We know now that subject matter and ex- 
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perience are synonymous. Any human ex- 
perience that can used educatively 
potential subject 


this emphasis human experi- 
ence sound, follows that these 
experiences increase potential subject 
matter increases. This calls for broader 
concept subject matter Schorling 
and Wingo state when they say, 


“Furthermore, the different fields knowl- 
edge, for example, science, are making 
great strides. And even 
schools there growing demand that the 
sharp dividing lines between school subjects 
shall made less restrictive that the pupil 
may gain perspective these fields rela- 
tion the problems 


Here have emphasis the “do 
something with” subjects learned, viz., 
apply the knowledge gained the prob- 
lems life. Again must broaden our 
concept subject matter. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive con- 
cept subject matter was expressed 
William Kilpatrick when said 


“All subject matter may regarded 
social solutions social problems socially 
arrived at.” 


these authoritative statements 
see three points emphasis, 
(1) that subject matter and experi- 
ence are synonymous, 
(2) that subject matter gotten 
school subjects should related 
the problems life, and 


Rugg and Marian Brooks, The 
Teacher School and Society. New York: World 
Book Company, 1927, 334- 

Raleigh Schorling and Max Wingo, Ele- 
mentary-School Student Teaching. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950, 
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(3) that subject matter originated 
from social experience and that 
exists for the purpose solv- 
ing problems arising from this 
experience. 

These three points view call for 
broader conception subject matter 
than that which associated with the 
traditional concept subject matter and 
curriculum list organized and 
categorized bodies knowledge. These 
can considered extras and hence 
considered part the bargain. 

This development toward extras 
expansion the meaning subject 
matter further indicated the type 
report cards current use many 
schools. selection typical one 
follows. 


Content Typical Report Card 
Growth Desirable Habits and bilities 


Scholarship Citizenship 

Reading Self Control 

Writing Responsibility 

Arithmetic Respect Law 

English Initiative 

Spelling Effort 

History Courtesy 

Geography Fair Play 

Hygiene Relationships 

Art 

Civics Current Study Community 
Events Care for Public Prop- 

Music erty 

Science Elements American 


Physical Education 


This report card tells the parent what 
should know about his child. Growth, 
development, progress indicated 
two closely related categories. The one 
scholarship indicates achievements 
traditional subjects which are more 
less constant content and purpose; the 
other citizenship relatively recent 
and indicates personal development 


relative citizenship values. This 
again extra and part the bargain. 

The tendency toward broader con- 
cept subject matter not confined 
any one grade level. examine the 
curriculum for the preparation teach- 
ers find relatively new subject matter 
added. For example number 
states there has been added the teach- 
er’s preparation what known “The 
Pupil Study Program.” This study con- 
sists analyzing child under six head- 
ings: (1) Physical processes, (2) Affec- 
tional Process, (3) Peer Group Proc- 
esses, (4) Socialization Processes, (5) 
Self-Development Processes, and (6) 
Self-Adjustive Processes. Each these 
categories has definite content its 
own and can properly regarded 
subject matter. The study and use 
this material enables the teacher better 
understand the child and hence deal 
with him more intelligently. 

Thus far has become evident that 
subject matter and curriculum are very 
closely related. However, there are some 
distinctions which should made. That 
this may clearly done let again 
consider some authentic definitions 
curriculum. 

Schorling and Wingo say 


the modern elementary school the term 
‘curriculum’ means all the experiences 
which the school seeks achieve educa- 
tional goals, includes everything that 
occurs the total life the school—in the 
classroom, the playground, assemblies, 
club meetings, and field 


Again these authors while emphasiz- 
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ing the necessity for mastery certain 
subject matter fields say, 


“However, they not alone ensure social 
competence and personal adjustment. There 
are many experiences group life which 
are just important. The design cur- 
riculum must take into account all the ex- 
periences which are needed achieve the 
ultimate aim 


further emphasis the meaning 
the curriculum given Rugg and 
Brooks when they say, 

“Whether not that name given 
them, educators have come conceive 
the schools today living. 
Hence, although they use the term ‘cur- 
riculum’, they mean everything that 
goes the school, The ‘curriculum’ be- 


comes Life and Program the 


have, then, expressed these 
authors much broader concept the 
school’s curriculum than the traditional 
one which thought consisting only 
school subjects taught the class- 
room. 


Perhaps more practical expression 
this broader concept can given 
reference few samples the life 
the school. many present day schools 
one finds that “life the school” en- 
hanced along two lines. One the learn- 
ing the traditional school subjects 
organized and systematic manner. 
The other the formation units 
experience which will make necessary 
for the pupil make some use, ap- 


98-99. 

Harold Rugg and Marian Brooks, The 
Teacher School and Society. New York: World 
Book Company, 1927, 
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plication, subjects learned. Examples 
such units are selected from rather 
well organized curriculum. 

Rugg and Brooks list units developed 
for the First Group the Eighth 
Group. select only three lists for 


First Group (Youngest) Third Group 


The Family Trees 
Doll House Primitive Life 
Pet Shop Eskimos 


The Circus 
Market 


Pueblo Indians 
Ports the World 


Sixth Group 


The Search for Gold the New World 
The Making the United States 
Westward Ho! 

How Invention Changed American Life 
The Union Danger 

Our Neighbors the South 


this point will meaningful 
designate the traditional school sub- 
jects units subject matter and the 
topics listed units experience. 
They are not antagonistic each other 
they run concurrently much the 
time and each type unit enhances and 
enriches the other. Many educators 
would accept this procedure modern 
concept subject matter and curricu- 
lum. the contention this writer 
that the “Life the School” 
conceived and administered the total de- 
velopment the child will assured. 
Teaching the child master subject, 
apply experience, and develop 
the characteristics listed previously 
the right side the Report Card would 
seem bargain any price. 


Howall, Codone, Willson and Rhodes: pages 
28-29 quoted Rugg and Brooks, The 
Teacher School and Society. World Book Com- 


pany, 1950, 321. 
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further and final contribution might 
teaching which have grown out the 
modern concept subject matter and 
curriculum. accept the principle 
that any experience which can used 
educatively becomes part the curricu- 
lum, imply method because deals 
with the manner which the child 
have his experience arranged. This 
makes the sequence, quality, quantity 
and balance experiences very im- 
portant. the final analysis there 
only one way learn and that 
experience, but there are four ways 
getting experience. The first way 
participation, get into the activity 
and learn from the actual doing 
thing. The second way observation 
seeing others carry some activity, 
Here the activity talked about and the 
observation and participation becomes 
directed. The fourth, and widest way 
getting experience, reading. This 
way limited the ability read. 
Experience gained any one these 
ways increases the effectiveness each 
the others. Hence, there endless 
cycle from one avenue the other mak- 
ing experience continuous. 

This cycle experience sets the 
pattern for method. Since method has 
for its purpose the arrangement and 
guidance experience with the view 
assuring maximum learning, becomes 
vital part the curriculum. this sense 
method means making experience 
educative. 

Through much our 
literature find the modern method 
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reflected recurring expressions. Some 
them are, “teach relative the needs 
the child,” consider the “motives 
the learner,” “emphasize the why 
well the what,” stimulate “reflective 
thinking,” make use “problem solv- 
ing” encourage “self-evaluation,” con- 
sider the “goal education.” “Extra- 
curricular look toward the 
learn well the inten- 
tion teach.” Some common expressions 
which reflect modern version both 
method and curriculum are “integra- 
tion,” “correlation” and “core.” 

All these expressions indicate 
degree concentration the interests 
and abilities the child and, the 
writer interprets them, there neg- 
lect, depreciation schoo] subjects 
but the contrary there enrich- 
ment them. 

concluding appears that have 
emphasis the necessity broader 
view concept 

(1) subject matter (school subjects) 

what the child learn, 

(2) method instruction the 

child learn, and 

(3) the curriculum the organiza- 

learned. 

While there some controversy about 
the above concepts, programs using them 
are progress many public schools 
the present time. 

Perhaps further understanding might 
gained the following psychological 
principles. First, that the mastery 
subject matter (school subjects) requires 
that subjects organized, presented, 
and learned systematic manner. 


Second, that the learner some- 
thing with subject matter, make 
some use application it, some unit 
experience such problem, project, 
investigation, must organized 
that there will cross-sectioning 
the school subjects which are systemati- 
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cally arranged and taught. These two 
accomplishments, mastery subject 
matter, and the ability apply it, must 
come from the extension the meaning 
subject matter and method parents 
are get full value for their investment. 


GREEN LASSO 


Rosa MARINONI 


The man the world calls poor, has need much: 

roof, winter coat, loaf bread. 

But even though you have need such, 

You might needing other things instead. 
Things which man can borrow, trade, nor buy— 
For coins can only purchase what see. 

The roof, the coat, the bread, human eye 

Are positives what the need might be. 


But what that ciclonic length rope, 

Well out reach fumbling hands that try 
lasso through the white ghost Hope, 
And stop the blinding that hides the 
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Teacher’s Optimism 


icy steel gloom has settled us; 


The calculated clank armed defense rings 
But child’s laughter lifts the casing shroud, 
Rising above all bitter and metallic sounds. 


Clouds deathshead grey mushroom about us, 
Obscuring sun and moon and man-made rays; 
But child’s hand extends invitation play 
the bright light his simple eagerness live. 


peer distrustfully neighbors near and far, 
Erecting barriers insure our loneliness, 
Forgetting that child’s lucid faith 
Can pierce such walls, discover friends within. 


Nationalism German Schools 


KATHLEEN SOUTHWELL Davis 


Dr. Hermann Donner’s “Biirger- 
kunde knappen (Concise 
Guide Citizenship), published 
1952, there are two significant defini- 
tions. The “Staatsvolk,” says, “is 
group people bound together his- 
tory and culture, usually speaking the 
same language; this group rests the 
State.” “Volk,” then, defines the natural, 
fundamental community. “The ‘Na- 
continues, “in normal Ger- 
man usage, community people 
who regard themselves belonging 
each other because common origin, 
who are conscious political and 
who have common culture and, some- 
times, common religion.” German, 
then, defines the conscious, the 
sophisticated political organisation. 

The true patriotism the German 
“Heimatliebe,” love homeland, and 
regional character. Here genuine 
continuity, family tradition, geographic 
unity are felt. Although sense 
nationhood was growing among German 
intellectuals the eighteenth century, 
was not until 1870 and the foundation 
the “Second Reich” that the German 
lands were given political reality 
single nation. 

the fundamental German political 
concept “Volk und Heimat”; but the 
child soon meets “Nation” German 
context, first, perhaps describe the 
Holy Roman Empire—in German, the 
“Holy Roman Empire the German 


Nation.” That this German empire 
never was political reality, but only 
ideal, and that remote enough 
time highly romanticised all the 
more pertinent our theme. 

The triumph extreme nationalism 
Germany occurred when, under 
National Socialism, the concepts “Volk 
und and “Nation” were 
welded together the “Third Reich.” 

The basis educational method 
Germany the expanding circle. 
this “Einheitsmethode” (comprehensive 
method), the teacher uses the child’s 
immediate surroundings—people and 
things familiar him, local stories and 
legends—to teach the elements from 
which exploration the wider world 
can proceed. This approach endorsed 
many educationists, but its political 
implications Germany have not gen- 
erally been understood. 

(Local Studies) the 
“Encyklopaedisches der 
Paedagogik,” Vol. asserts: “Any other 
study the beginning child’s career 
psychologically unthinkable.” also 
states: “The Heimat that piece 
earth, with its natural and human rela- 
tionships, which the individual owes 
the first lasting impressions, which are 
always strongly coloured 
“The Heimat the first and best soil 
for the growth all interests and its 
material serves all subjects the cur- 
riculum.” 

the emotionally conditioned ap- 
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proach local, basic studies, which 
turn colors the approach the cur- 
riculum whole, that has often 
been overlooked. 

Consider boy born the Hellweg 
the Ruhr, who starts school. 
goes basic studies, supplemented 
German Reader, Ruhr edition, 
“Heimatkunde” probably called 
Ruhr and Lippe; our dear Heimat,” and 
arithmetic with additional sta- 
tistics. Gradually what has become his 
dear and wonderful homeland emerges 
the centre dear and wonderful 
“Fatherland.” The local 
tional significance. 
events the Ruhr over the past forty 
years. Small wonder that such boy, 
after visit England few years later, 
could write the Westphalian Journal 
“Heimat”: 

“As wind and waves surged round 
me, did thoughts and feelings 
rage within me. was thinking 
Heimat the Hellweg, great Ger- 
man Fatherland. Germany ship 
heavy sea, Waves hate and blindness 
leap her like ravening beasts. Lies and 
defamation blow upon her with poisoned 
breath. Our people did their duty. 
And homeland, the land twixt Ruhr 
and Lippe, the heart this German 
ship, its So, the waves 
hate penetrated the heart the 
ship, the hour salvation came.. 
and The activity the city 
has soul. How utterly different, 
comparison, German activity, and, 
above all, the activity the Hellweg- 
land.” This was written 1925, sixteen 
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months after the French evacuated the 
Ruhr, when the Dawes plan was under 
way, conciliation was the air, and 
Stresemann breathed peace 
the same journal was bloodthirsty 
ballad about local blacksmith slaying 
Frenchie with his hammer; and, 
1926 issue, poem called “Heimaterde” 
(Earth homeland) which the 
pure essence Hitler’s “Blut und 
Boden,” the cult blood and soil, seven 
years before his advent. 

who have had foreign invasion 
occupation for centuries can hardly 
smug about this; but educationists, 
must contemplate the deliberate 
cultivation these attitudes with mis- 
giving. Consider this quotation: “For 
years after the war, foreign troops domi- 
nated German territory the Rhine— 
they occupied towns and villages, filled 
barracks with black soldiers, took over 
dwelling-houses, interfered with ship- 
ping, spied friends the Fatherland 

women were importuned, 
for analysis from German grammar 
course for the eighth school year, pub- 
lished 1930 under the Weimar 
regime. Compare the following; there 
difference style and pitch, that all: 
“The French take over barracks, schools, 
dwellings, occupy factories and mines, 
drive men and women out theatres 
with horsewhips, shoot innocent workers 
Essen take coal, steal money, in- 
cite coloured soldiers against defenceless 
That from Nazi Ger- 
man course. headed “From the 
period German shame”; the child had 
write the report the active and 
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passive voices. 

National Socialism demanded cen- 
tralised loyalty. Its slogan was 
Volk, ein Reich, ein nota- 
ble, therefore, that 
couraged local traditions—there was 
hectic revival regional costume, songs 
and dances, local hero-festivals, 
bringing them together some form 
national framework. The Reich was the 
great German Heimat, which each 
local Heimat was living part, includ- 
ing many regions than legally outside 
Germany, the circle expanding the 
history the Reich was liberally un- 
wound back the Teutonic Knights, the 
Holy Roman Empire and the “Migra- 
tions” (Vélkerwanderung). Hitler was 
Father the German family; inter- 
esting treatment this line for children 
“Jugend Hitler” (Youth round 
Hitler) (Hoffmann, 1934), especially 
the section showing pictures Hitler 
with children from each historic Heimat, 
culminating one headed, “Fiihrer und 
Volk—EINE Familie.” 


The cults blood and soil and race 
thrived long-prepared soil. Their 
evolution into the theory the Master- 
Race and the 1,000-year Reich, into the 
mono-mania that had make Christ 
Aryan and the Hellenic civilisation 
Nordic, quite consistent. Here are 
some the mechanics back it. 

German schools traditionally received 
directives for content and curriculum 
from the Education Authority, which 
also prescribed text books. Regional 
directives became national. Books were 
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adapted withdrawn, new ones cen- 
trally devised and prescribed. Teachers 
received political schooling. Let this quo- 
tation from Nazi handbook for Teach- 
ers sum the matter up: “It essential 
form the political German. this end, 
all that new German schools must 
used: National Socialist instruction; 
the new orientation prehistory and 
history; biology heredity and race in- 
struction; the theory national living- 
space; geo-politics and defence geogra- 
phy; the reconstruction national arith- 
metic; art national traditional founda- 
tions; defence education; national Ger- 
man philosophy; the national political 
educational film.” 

What chance have children against 
that? Moreover, most German schools 
were not social communities, out-of-class 
activities normally being provided 
extra-mural The Nazi 
regime ensured that any hours not spent 
homework were vigorously pursued 
the Hitler Youth, the League Ger- 
man Maidens and on. Children sold 
“Der beat Jews. 
They read posters, “How much longer 
without our studied 
English courses about Britain fattening 
underpopulated Empire, Britain 
owing its greatness the Saxons “who 
came across the sea from the land 
now call Germany.” They heard the 
the radio—and punctuated his 
words German grammar. They 
paraded and sang—and studied litera- 
ture from state reader sections: 
Nation grows: Nation works: 
Nation fights: Nation celebrates.” 
(“Volk” for Arithmetic, 
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geography, history—all followed like 
treatment this apotheosis the “Ein- 
heitsmethode.” 

helping reform German educa- 
tion after the war, the four occupying 
powers had certain common terms 
reference, notably the elimination 
militarism and nationalism. And rarely 
can there have been greater scope for 
civilised country. Proven Nazi teachers 
and administrators were dismissed, the 
“liberal” element was reinstated. All 
directives had scrapped and new 
curricula devised. new textbook body 
had created. Decentralization had 
produced number and variety 
favouring 
variety educational experiment. 
American, British, French and Russian 
specialists brought their cultural ideas 
into Germany, and opened doors 
foreign contacts and sources which had 
long been cut off, Finally, the Germans 
themselves were faced with the dis- 
astrous consequences “Nationalism,” 
and there was hope for revolution 
educational thought. 

Against this, the following hard facts 
were observed operate the Western 
Zones. The younger teachers had 
nothing but Nazism behind them, and 
needed time learn new ideas. Yet 
leading scholars the academic field 
the “take-over” were Nazi apologists 
the main. The older “neutrals” were 
mostly humdrum and clung tradi- 
tional methods. did many older “out- 
laws” who had been out touch with 
education since Weimar days, which they 
regarded the golden age, while those 
returning from abroad were not readily 


accepted. Many 
violently resisted the suggestion that 
they could learn anything from abroad, 
especially from the occupying powers. 
The restoration traditional ad- 
ministrations tended revive old, re- 
actionary autarchies and the “Heimat- 
cult.” Lastly, teachers used the 
traditional system actively wanted di- 
rectives and were sea “democratic 
freedom” optimistically 
ticularly the British and United 
States commissions. 

1947, control the West virtually 
passed into German Many felt 
was too soon. That not fail 
recognize the immense efforts and 
achievements German teachers and 
“Uebersicht das Schulwesen 
Bundesgebeit,” School 
Organisation the Federal Republic” 
(1952) shows the complex educational 
system now built West Germany. 
notes tendency towards unification, 
and its underlying problems, from 
school-transfers the balance “between 
extremes cultural political federal- 
ism and cultural political centralism” 
“divergent realities” and the “needs 
and aspirations Germany whole.” 
sees regionalism restored, and even 
asserts that unification developing 
practical rather than political grounds. 

Nevertheless, attempts are certainly 
being made inspire schools with 
sense political unity. For instance, In- 
struction No. (July 31, 1953) from 
the Lower Saxon Minister Culture, 
with the title “National Remembrance 
Day the German People,” required 
every school have hour’s celebra- 


tion the anniversary the constitu- 
tion the Federal Parliament Sep- 
tember seventh. was “emphasise 
the responsibility every 
towards the tasks that lie before the en- 
tire German people,” and “give young 
people sense pride and responsibility 
being called build re-united 
Germany, where social justice, freedom 
and mind open the world may make 
life worth living.” This far cry from 
Nazism. might well the foundation 
for admirable patriotism. Yet the 
political difficulties and dangers inherent 
the phrases “the entire German 
people” and reunited Germany” are 
once plain. 

Again, much enlightened work has 
gone into reforms curriculum and 
method. few many examples are: 
Professor Eckert’s work Brunswick 
teacher training and international re- 
vision history textbooks; collaboration 
class projects, “Bridges from Land 
Land,” foster international under- 
standing, carried out between Dr. Lucie 
Vienna and Frau Wanda 
Karl Vaupel’s attempts rationalise 
Heimatkunde; broadening and modern- 
ising the German Reader, e.g. “Die 
Fackel,” series for High Schools 
international, humanistic lines produced 
under Professor Wernecke 
gen; experiments social studies, such 
Ernst Otto’s programme from the 
ninth school year (see 
waltungsblatt Niedersachsen” 
(15/5/53) and much more besides. 

Nevertheless, the mass evidence 
passing through our hands the Text- 
book Section, Education Branch H.Q. 
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1950, and much revealed since, show 
that the old tendencies continue. Below 
are few samples from many never be- 
fore published, because they were 
stopped before the proposed books ap- 
peared. 

new “Chemistry Course 
Schools” contained statistics incriminat- 
nig the Allies, vituperative paragraph 
against their policy over Germany’s 
heavy industry, and clever touches like: 
“During the war, research went 
Germany atomic driven machinery; 
while successful attempts were made 
America the production the atomic 
bomb.” new arithmetic textbook for 
the Rhineland had whole section 
bomb-damage Germany and Cologne 
with invidious comparisons pre-war 
Nazi Germany. The author was asked 
either balance this equal number 
examples from Warsaw, Rotterdam 
and Coventry, delete the section; 
deleted it. These men knew what 
they were doing. Much more disturbing 
the genuine good faith behind pro- 
posals containing such samples these, 
most which had already been passed 
the ministries: 

“Goethe longed for German 
unity. Only when all Germans really 
felt German and lived German could 
unification And even Bismarck 
did not succeed uniting Germany, that 
great Germany which be- 
tions.) “There can doubt whatever 
that the old Indo-Germanic ruling class 
Greece was completely Nordic.” 
(Greek Grammar.) “His conduct life 
can only appreciated those who 
share racial affinities with him, that 
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why great explorer always race-bound 
(volksverbunden).” (Film handbook 
Wegener.) “Germany the land our 
dreams. Germany the height all 
glory. schoolmate Jiirgen Wieben 
went Hamburg his boot had 
trod ground where Denmark had 
say. Jiirgen Wieben’s boot was hal- 
lowed boot.” (Reader.) the Jews: 
“Never since the beginning the world 
was race rich crime.” (Religious 
history.) The traditional attitude basic 
studies remained intransigent, that 
genuine attempts broaden Heimat- 
kunde usually fail—e.g. “Heimat- 
kunde” for Westphalia has preface 
associating with the effort build 
bridges peace from people people. 
But Chapter begins thus: “You are 
child your homeland; and you love 
your homeland child loves its 
mother. You love your village, your 
town etc.” Nowhere the book are 
parallels other lands and peoples. 
beautifully devised work-book “My 
Family and Village Book” (1953) gives 
complete framework for the 
Blut-und-Boden cult, which this writer 
also saw practice country school 
full refugees. One child from Posen 
had written: “Our enemies have robbed 
our homeland” and “Feind,” 
“enemy,” appeared other children’s 
descriptions. They had written evi- 
dence the background their circum- 
stances—the invasion Poland, the 
transference and eviction Polish, Jew- 
ish, Czech populations, the devastation 
Western Russia—and the master did 
not appear have explained them. 

The growth the emotional Heimat- 


cult has been most marked among the 
East German refugees. 
number articles are appearing East 
German refugee teachers methods 
teaching about and preserving the living 
sense their home areas. The “Bruns- 
wick Work Group” collating and pub- 
lishing stream material the East 
German areas, “Heimat”-evenings and 
folk-groups involve the children beyond 
the classroom. 


This emphasizes that there are pres- 
ent two Germanys and two education 
systems. (Heckel’s 
lines the East German system ap- 
pendix.) the German Democratic 
Republic East Germany, the eastern 
version democracy gave its educa- 
tional reformers great tactical ad- 
vantage over the West, that could 
openly continue use centralised ma- 
chine and all the familiar methods 
Nazism and totalitarianism. Any quota- 
tions below, from various academic 
journals textbooks, are all from the 
same central monopoly publishing-house 
“Volk und Wissen,” “People and 
Knowledge.” Prof. Heinrich Deiters, 
No. 1949, emphasises 
“Finheit,” “unity.” The East German 
Republic “Einheitsstaat.” The 
schule,” opposed the “splintered” 
system the West. “In Germany today, 
progressive education can only 
realised national form.” After de- 
structive criticism the Western consti- 
tutions and condemnation the 1947 
“Declaration the Rights Man” 
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“document bourgeois reaction,” 
goes praise the basic laws the 
USSR and links them those the 
German Democratic Republic, while 
denying their identity. 

This regime, too, leaves doubt 
the ultimate meaning “national.” 
leading article the Leipzig Confer- 
ence the Activist Friends the New 
School, “Die Neue Schule” (2/8/49) 
proclaims national task” “to de- 
feat the splitting Germany two 
the unshakeable goal. They have 
split Germany from the West. They 
have split the German school. Our pro- 
gressive school, which supported 
the progressive elements our society 
—the Workers, the Free German 
Youth, the German People’s Congress 
—is important part the National 
Front, contribution towards the future 
united democratic Germany.” 

What would reunion mean German 
education these terms? Let keep 
East German words and facts. “The 
German Administration for National 
Education (Volksbildung) requires that 
the timetables and curricula has laid 
down are adhered and carried 
through. They form the basis which 
detailed content planned the indi- 
vidual schools, which are obligatory for 
all teachers. Arbitrary deviations may 
not made the teacher.” Tscher- 
“On the forms Teaching 
Method,” published handbook for 
East German teachers, condemns all the 
methods regarded progressive the 
West, especially Dewey’s, and attacks 
the use “free questioning” class be- 
cause allows teacher “deviate.” 
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“In the new democratic school, such free- 
dom could only harmful, because the 
school curriculum, the school timetable, 
the whole activity the new, demo- 
cratically-minded teacher are aimed 
training new democratic individual, 
that any deviation from these curricula 
offence against the new democratic 
school.” 

All good teachers must activists. 
Ministries and inspectorates “are 
organise school inspections much 
greater scope than hitherto,” including 
the examination “the democratic con- 
tent the instruction.” They must en- 
courage the formation “Teacher 
Actives” and distribute progressive activ- 
ist teachers among schools “paeda- 
gogic and methodistic advisers” their 
colleagues. All good youngsters join the 
Free German Youth (F.D.J.) its 
Junior branch, the Young Pioneers—this 
does not disguise its identity with the 
like-named Soviet association. 
Leaders organise Pioneer groups 
schools, and help teachers and pupils 
“raise the cultural and political niveau 
the school,” providing, too, link 
between parents the home and the 
new school. Here are two echoes Nazi 
coercion teachers and parents. “The 
attitude the teacher the League 
Young Pioneers not only criterion 
his political maturity and behavior, 
but also shows whether pedagogi- 
cally and technically equipped prac- 
tice the high and responsible calling 
teacher the new democratic school.” 
No. The parents’ 
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larly religious grounds, one the 
points the Western system most hotly 
attacked East Germany. 

the children, they learn love 
Peace and the New Democracy and 
hate the Nazis and Western capitalist 
exploiters “Our 
Reader,” for 10-year-olds, has out 
passages 
themes those from Soviet sources; the 
traditional Advent and Christmas sec- 
tion replaced stories the new 
saviours—Stalin, Lenin and Wilhelm 
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Pieck. “Our Mother Tongue” teaches 
grammar 13-year-olds with least 
examples like themes, and over 
100 for 14-year-olds, finishing with 
passage from Stalin. Their standard 
History Course 
(All first published 1951.) And they 
sing: Germany United and Free” 
“We live one house, side side, 
You the right, the Youth 
heeded. 


THE TOUCH THE TEACHER 


The touch the teacher, like that other person, formative. 
Our young people are for long periods associated with those who are 
expected fashion them into men and women approved type. 
charge influential committed nobody else the community, 
not even the ministers; for tho these have more searching aim, 
they are directly occupied with but one day instead six, but one 
hour instead five. Accordingly, the tract has widened 
and the creative opportunities involved conducting young person 
over have correspondingly become apparent, the profession teach- 
ing has risen notable height dignity and attractiveness. has 
moved from subordinate central place social influence and now 
undertakes much the work which formerly fell the church. 
school and college instruction the community now bestows its choicest 
minds, its highest hopes, and its largest HERBERT 
PALMER 


Fr 


Euphemistically Speaking 


Benton 


sometimes difficult avoid be- 
wilderment, nowadays, world 
which speaks, and large part which 
undoubtedly thinks, euphemisms. 
contemplating the assiduity with which 
certain well-meaning groups press for 
the sterilization one’s cinema fare 
becomes ironical when realized that 
these carefully cleansed movies are in- 
tended for those who are the subjects 
the Kinsey report. era where 
more than hundred and fifty thousand 
young men have been battle casualties 
scant three years and where the 
millionth victim died some time 
ago, the all too frequent referral dig- 
nified patiarchs “eighty years young” 
becomes almost obscenity. may 
mistaken observation, but one would 
get the impression that perhaps more 
than anytime history are trying 
avoid the unpleasantness facing the 
facts. Those facts must faced, first 
all order solve the problems pre- 
sented and second maintain our 
collective mental health. The alterna- 
tive, perhaps, national schizophrenia. 

frequently hear the phrase “If 
had life live over, etc.”; fact 
nearly everyone has used the phrase 
some time other. one were really 
serious about this, however, and could 
remember with exactitude the boredoms, 
frustrations, doubts, and fears the 
teens, would probably elect skip 
this period his second trip through the 


years, This not say that all teen- 
agers are miserable nor even perhaps 
significantly large proportion them. 
Nevertheless, period which even 
the adult, harassed between mountainous 
expenses and inadequate income, might 
regard with something less than envy. 
The embarrassments the not-quite- 
adult the adult world, the desire for 
material goods coupled with the com- 
paratively minute income with which 
secure them, the insecurity about one’s 
place society, all are suddenly realized 
problems. These problems are less 
real adult life but eventually learn 
live with them and compromise 
somewhat with life. 

There great deal written about 
the teen ager nowadays, perhaps too 
much. Certainly never before has the 
teen-ager been shoved into the spot- 
light examined, analysed, and com- 
mented upon today. This may 
accomplish certain amount good but 
also tends exaggerate the im- 
portance the teens the total society 
and often gives the teen-ager exalted 
idea his own importance. Without for 
moment losing sight the fact that 
many lifelong attitudes and tendencies 
have their inception these formative 
years, might well remembered that 
these years are only ten percent the 
present life expectancy. Still, the teen- 
ager really does have case equity 
against society. 

thorough examination the teen- 
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agers case would require much study and 
perhaps volumes print. can per- 
haps examine the brief and 
conscientiously may find that, while 
may not have arrived any very 
definite conclusions about teen-age prob- 
lems, may have searched our own 
souls. this soul-searching can 
avoid euphemism, defense mechanisms, 
and rationalizations, will have got off 
good start road which may 
eventually lead some sort solu- 
tion the most pressing Let’s 
enumerate some the points the 
teen-ager’s brief. 

First all, these troubled times 
demand that the teen-ager leave his 
familiar haunts and, entering un- 
familiar world and social environment, 
off far and unknown lands suffer 
temptations, fears, and some- 
times even death. This 
dentally, not the peaceful “passing 
away” the euphemists, Many time 
the boy who has known security and 
whose activities have been carefully su- 
pervised, often too carefully, finds him- 
self suddenly adult world with 
relatively little restriction, environ- 
ment filled with myriad delights about 
which may have previously only 
speculated. has become, was not 
already, healthy, well-fed young ani- 
mal free sample life and, perhaps the 
most unfortunate part this, 
anonymous, freed the restraints im- 
posed the possible sanctions his 
family and friends. suddenly 
man with man’s problems and 
man’s responsibilities. the bulwark 
our society against the forces un- 


desired and violent change—but may 
still technically teen-ager. has 
right vote the questions for 


which may dying—he the mod- 


ern American Colonist; some 


must pay extra premium for his in- 
surance wishes drive car. 

second source worry for the teen- 
ager either sex the problem 
“what going do”—the matter 
trade, profession, job. With most pro- 
fessions today requiring 
dented degree training and specializa- 
tion almost necessary that the train- 
ing begin high school. spite ap- 
titude testing and guidance programs, 
the plain fact that the teen-ager ill- 
equipped make decision which will 
involve his entire remaining life. 
simply not sufficiently mature and 
has not had enough background expe- 
rience. Testing will some cases show 
with good degree accuracy what 
fields might profitably cultivated 
the testee and the guidance counsellor, 
using the results such tests together 
with certain background material, can 
advise more less wisely. The question 
motivation, sex-urge, military service, 
economic opportunity, and few other 
elements may completely change the 
picture. For example, boy girl may 
indicate desire for profession the 
field biology, but until she has 
spent some weary, tedious hours 
laboratory doing routine tasks, one can- 
not really sure that the desire for 
this sort work strong enough for 
success, Curiously enough, after World 
War astonishing number 
young men throughout the nation en- 
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tered art schools and college art depart- 
ments and profited the training they 
received. Before the war most these 
young men had never even thought 
making profession one the areas 
art. 

third point, nearly all the ar- 
ticles and studies which seek analyse 
and understand the teen-ager 
problem ignore the core the difficulty, 
the sex-drive, they treat man- 
ner unrealistic amount ignor- 
ing it. Nearly all the problems this 
age level probably stem from this source 
—that is, they are either directly the 
result the sex-impulse they are side- 
effects sublimation avoidance 
the sex-drive. This unfortunate, 
course, since our culture there noth- 
ing much that can done about it. 
Early marriage, even though should 
made economically possible, not the 
answer since truism that ordinarily 
the matrimonial choice which one would 
make the upper teen level not that 
which one would make one’s more 
mature years. There are notable excep- 
tions this statement but our culture 
they are the exceptions and not the rule. 
Marital choice this period would 
likely too strongly dictated sex- 
drive and community interests too 
trivial nature very lasting, espe- 
cially where the intelligence and ambi- 
tion the male, least, calls for great 
deal continued growth and intellec- 
tual development. 

Neither sublimation the sex- 
drive complete answer. quite true 
that much can done developing in- 
terests non-sexual activities but the 
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environmental conditions surrounding 
most teen-agers today are such that di- 
version from sex-interest highly difh- 
cult not impossible. Actually, the sup- 
posed diversion accomplished former 
generations was probably illusion; the 
tensions, inhibitions, uncompromising 
moral codes, and the like, are simply in- 
dications conscious and ever-present 
sex-drive masochistically suppressed. 
quite likely that such suppression ac- 
complished exactly the opposite what 
was supposed and actually fos- 
tered 

erosexual contacts and activities also has 
points value but again very 
complete answer the problem. The 
created situations are likely adult- 
dominated, artificial, and too many 
cases too unsophisticated for the persons 
involved. Too many individuals, per- 
haps with the best motives but with 
little understanding the situation, as- 
sume premise that the mind the 
teen-ager pure the driven snow 
and innocent any knowledge the 
world, especially knowledge sex and 
its practices. Nothing, course, could 
farther from the truth. Though 
likely that there are sheltered, earnest 
adults ignorant such things, anyone 
who has examined the so-called “comic 
books” unadulterated pornography 
and obscenity and the little booklets 
sex fiction which circulate even the 
grade schools, can have illusions that 
the teen-ager ignorant “the facts 
life.” When program for teen-agers 
inaugurated with “birds and bees” phi- 
losophy and approach, the teen-ager, 
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who usually has considerable amount 
basic courtesy toward adults, either 
hypocritically goes along with the deal 
for his own reasons and purposes 
disgustedly ceases participate. 
should thoroughly understood that 
this not argument for sex-license. 
argument that the teen-ager 
should treated the matter sex 
exactly one would treat unmarried 
adults—with respect for their intelli- 
gence and acknowledgement the fact 
that they know much about sex 
the average the adults the country. 
This doesn’t mean that they know 
great deal really sound factual ma- 
terial; neither does the average adult, 
married unmarried. The findings 
marriage clinics, classes marriage and 
family life, and the clinical reports 
physicians and psychiatrists will attest 
heartily this fact. 

fourth facet the problem for the 
teen-ager and one which shared 
preponderant number adults the 
lack effective philosophy. few 
generations ago ready-made guide 
life was available religious dogma 
and philosophy. This not any 
means intended provoke religious con- 
troversy but obviously the religious so- 
lution was answer since those ele- 
ments society which successfully meet 
social need not atrophy. The most 
partisan supporter religious ideology 
will forced admit, they actually 
have, that for the majority people to- 
day religion has ceased effective 
force. the other hand, have de- 
veloped other effective force compat- 
ible with democratic freedom. The Na- 


tional Socialist and the Soviet dictator- 
ships have developed ideology which 
solves the problem philosophy and 
aim for the common man—he works for 
the honor and glory the State. 
combat this ideology which inimical 
whatever deep-seated beliefs have 
remaining, have largely developed 
only anti-Statism, negativistic atti- 
tude. This far from being good 
enough effectively combat 
tensely positivist menace Statism and 
will have better than have 
done thus far. 


The teen-ager, then, caught the 
maelstrom injustice, lack security 
and indecisions his economic future, 
sex-drive, and ultimate objectives. all 
adults except that the adult the ele- 
ment social injustice has lessened 
somewhat, one’s decision occupation 
has been made, usually, for better for 
worse, the sex-drive has slacked off 
somewhat, and have become accus- 
tomed our woes and ills and have 
learned live tolerance them. 
The teen-ager comes quite suddenly into 
these problems for which has not been 
too well prepared, ordinarily. With all 
due respect the good intentions edu- 
cators, practice tend evade the 
problems injustices rationalize 
them, attempt guidance but with in- 
personnel too often inadequate 
themselves, and deal with the sex- 
drive with euphemisms, “wholesome- 
ness,” and evasion. 


The problem youth likely the 
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oldest problem man, rather 
civilized man for primitive societies deal 
with the matter with commendable 
directness and, actually, there little 
problem the teen-ager these simple 
societies which have few any the 
complexities face. Man has certainly 
been struggling with the problem since 
learned write, back ancient 
Egypt some four five thousand years 
ago, because have least one letter 
which man complains about the way- 
wardness his son. The problem was 
not solved then, was imperfectly 
solved the intervening years, and 
find ourselves confronted the same 
old dilemma today. problem that 
likely never will solved because 
the continuous advance and the increas- 
ing complexity society. only 
attempting solution, however, that 
can stay even. 

can attempt correct some the 
injustices, for injustice which rankles 
most the breast the young. man 
old enough and mature enough 
fight for his country and face the 
unknown the cold wet darkness 
Korea Bastogne certainly ma- 
ture enough have adequate ideas 
government and consequent right 
help decide its policies. Before the 
twenty-first amendment most states con- 
eighteen. There has been significant 
biological change since that time. 
man sufficiently trustworthy carry 
modern weapons, serve jet plane, 
drive munition-laden truck over 
rutted, shell-torn roads, sufficiently 
mature drive passenger car over 
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modern highways. True, the statistics 
show that great proportion accidents 
are due the youthful drivers but these 
statistics fail mention the number 
miles driven. Some teen-agers and 
young drivers are menace. When they 
are should revoke their right drive 
until they prove their trustworthiness. 
should teach correct methods 
driving and proper driving habits from 
the first-grade on—it can done. 
should give supervised practice 
young drivers from the age fourteen. 
The problem must faced; the auto- 
mobile here stay and much 
part life the radio, the bathtub, 
the movie. insurance actuaries say 
that the younger drivers are responsible 
for more accidents than their elders, they 
should raise the rates for all; the teen- 
ager part all society and so- 
ciety’s responsibility. 

Insofar the matter choice oc- 
cupation concerned probably more 
could done the school show the 
types occupation available. This ad- 
mittedly difficult problem for not only 
opportunities change but fast- 
moving world what teach today may 
obsolete tomorrow. None-the-less, 
can perhaps more the way dem- 
onstrating various fields endeavor and 
their problems and rewards. have 
only begun tap the potentialities 
audio-visual education this field. 

the matter sex-drive mitiga- 
tion not solution the problem has 
been indicated. must climb down 
from the ivory tower and realize that 
the pornographic “comic book,” the cor- 
ner newstand, and generally freer way 
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life have educated our youth rela- 
tively high degree sophistication 
they haven’t, perhaps, imparted genuine 
knowledge. The teen-ager knows about 
sex; isn’t really fooled the hypo- 
critical euphemism. 

Finally, the matter ultimate ob- 
jective arises—the question the pur- 
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pose life and the soundness values, 
and whether it’s worthwhile and why. 
Here, perhaps begging the question, the 
author has solution propose. The 
only thing that can said with certainty 
that are going downhill and 
had better get busy. haven’t much 
time left. 


FOR ONE WHO TAUGHT 


Inc SMITH 


Man’s province the universe, you said— 
Ours explore nature and books... 
The careless shrugged, amused those who read 
Entrancing lore behind your quiet looks. 


Lifetime days gathered dusty days 
You helped your shuffling adolescents tell 

write their greening thoughts. Who earned your praise 
Forgot the moving minute and the bell. 


Yet did your life illumine even theirs 

Whom you seemed not reach. For time has proved 
They, too, know moments when intense light flares 

words they did not even know they loved: 


Then your name banner the wind, 
And thought you jewel the mind. 
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Bergson 


1857-1934 


this hitherto unpublished work, Sir 
John Adams expressed his opinion the adapta- 
bility Henri Bergson’s philosophy educa- 
tional purposes. The style reminiscent his 
Herbartian Psychology Applied Education 
(1897), which had served earlier the vehicle 
for Adams’ literary touch educational writ- 
ing. The work appears have been written 
soon after established himself the Univer- 
sity California, Los Angeles, where fin- 
ished out his retirement years, serving pro- 
fessor education there from 1923 
Adams regularly included treatment Berg- 
son’s works his courses educational phi- 
losophy. 

References Bergson are found Adams’ 
works immediately preceding the English trans- 
lation Matiére mémoire 1911. 
maintained consistent approach Bergson 
contrast the academic storm that broke out 
the Continent 1907, traveled the United 
States, and subsided the 20’s. becomes in- 
teresting contrast Adams’ analysis, present- 
day appraisals Bergson, such writing as, 
for example, “The Most Dangerous Man the 
World,” the July, 1912, Maga- 
zine, and “Tearing the Mask from Bergson,” 
the March 1924, Living Age. 

The following manuscript part the ma- 
terial located the author his educational 
study, The Educational Work Sir John Adams 
the United States, unpublished dissertation, 
University California, Los Angeles, 1953. 

THEODORE FRANK 
Editor Mms. 


was fond phrase that 
helped him greatly his abstract 
reasoning. would call 
hearers readers view subject sub 
Englished from the point view 
take this view. Things fall naturally into 
their proper place when viewed from 
this lofty standpoint: see things 


their proper proportions. helps 
take sound views morals and other 
practical matters. But our introduction 
the term merely preliminary calling 
attention the phrase under which 
Bergson’s treatment time may con- 
sidered. wants consider our ex- 
perience sub specie Just 
are apt divide space into small units 
and calculate from these, are in- 
clined split time into little uniform 
bits, and make serious blunders 
consequence. 

Clocks are useful instruments and 
valuable service. not usual 
regard them dangerous, yet they pro- 
duce vast floods error. The first error 
they are busy propagating the fallacy 
that time uniform. fact they set 
particular kind time that all they 
are concerned with, and try make 
accept this the rea/ time. For con- 
venience let call this particular kind 
“clock time.” cannot deny that 
this exists, but are not run away 
with the impression that the only 
time there is. What fills time apt 
colour time itself. already have 
dinner-time, bed-time: why not extend 
the series and have waiting-time, en- 
joying-time, anxious-time, dentist-chair- 
time. Into each series time units 
must fill meaning tone that reduces 
them organic unit and makes them 
intelligible. Each itself unintel- 
ligible, till thrust ourselves into their 
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midst and intuition master the 
situation. 

When photography had been speeded 
the point taking snap-shots, peo- 
ple thought they had reached point 
where they could get the reality move- 
ments. The results, however, were ex- 
tremely disappointing. The snap 
horse clearing fence was held 
supremely unnatural. “No horse ever 
looked like that” was the favourite com- 
ment. What the critic really meant was 
“nobody ever saw horse like that,” and 
the critic was right. human eye could 
see horse like that. The camera eye 
something quite different from the hu- 
man eye. take account great 
many things that cannot set down 
snap-shot. What goes before and comes 
after the moment which the snap 
taken have taken into account 
estimating the momentary whole. was 
considering this cumulative effect that 
the cinema had its origin. 

Sixty years ago there was childish 
instrument called zoetrope that one 
the time thought calling philo- 
sophical instrument, but that really ex- 
emplified concrete form the unifying 
effect the Bergsonian intuition. 
strip twelve thirteen different pic- 
tures some movable objects was placed 
within cylinder the walls which 
were pierced with slits. The cylinder was 
set circling round its axis, and the ob- 
server through the slits saw the objects 
actual motion. The instrument was 
fact embryo cinema. enabled the 
observer view the pictures sub specie 
durationis, and thus intuition supply- 
ing the unifying influence that gives 
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meaning the whole. Critics, have 
seen, are fond poking fun the Berg- 
sonian intuition, and making demands 
for demonstration this mysterious 
process thrusting ourselves into the 
heart any situation. Well, here 
have actual three-dimensioned instru- 
ment that exemplifies before our very 
eyes the working this mysterious 
process. 

far from complicating the process 
experience, this Bergsonian intuition 
simplifies it. Sometimes Bergson com- 
plains that his hearers readers cannot 
understand his theory because its sim- 
plicity. “You are sophisticated” 
laments, “that you cannot see what 
driving at, because lacks the complica- 
tions which you are accustomed 
your philosophical speculations.” 
have come across again and again the 
surpassing difficulty understanding 
what meant consciousness. have 
seen that cannot define explain 
it, and yet all know perfectly well 
what consciousness means. have only 
refer ovr own consciousness 
realise what other people mean when 
they use the term. This illustrates what 
Bergson means when complains 
our sophistication. Here anywhere 
are brought face face with direct 
thrusting ourselves into the heart 
experience. St. Paul’s cathedral 
London there inscription honour 
its architect telling the reader that 
wants see Christopher Wren’s 
monument, has only look around 
him. any individual wants know 
what consciousness has only 
conscious for few minutes, and 
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will know all about the direct 
method, intuition. 

The curious thing that conscious- 
ness, the most mysterious all the ob- 
jects our experience, the easiest 
understand the method intuition. 
Bergson himself puts the matter this 
way: 


Not only external objects, but even our 
own mental states, are screened from 
their inmost, their personal aspect, the 
original life they possess. When feel love 
hatred, when are gay sad, 
really the feeling itself that reaches our con- 
sciousness with those innumerable fleeting 
shades meaning and deep resounding 
echoes that make something altogether 
our own? should all, were so, 
novelists poets musicians. Mostly, 
however, perceive nothing but the 
outward display our mental state. 
catch only the impersonal aspect our feel- 
ings, that aspect which speech has set down 
once for all because almost the same, 
the same conditions, for all men. Thus even 
our own individual case, individuality 
escapes our ken. move amidst generali- 
ties and symbols, within tilt-yard 
which our force effectively pitted against 
other forces; and fascinated action, 
tempted it, for our own good, the 
field has selected, live zone mid- 
way between things and ourselves, exter- 
nally things, externally also ourselves. 


Note what Bergson says about being 
fascinated action. There have the 
explanation the power “the nature 
things” has put into science. per- 
sists saying that science its very 
essence practical and utilitarian. That 
enough for its purpose. only when 
Philosophy comes along and makes her 
insistent demands for ultimate explana- 
tions that must fall back upon the 
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simpler and more direct method 

Professor William James’ metaphor 
which speaks the “stream 
consciousness” good enough for sci- 
ence, and indeed excellent figure 
speech, but when comes philosophy 
something more thorough, though not 
necessarily more complicated, 
quired: 

“There succession states, each 
which announces that which follows and 
contains that which precedes it. They can, 
properly speaking, only said form 
multiple states when have already passed 
them and turn back observe their track. 
Whilst was experiencing them they were 
solidly organised, profoundly animated 
with common life, that could not have 
said where any one them finished 
where another commenced. reality 
one them begins ends, but all extend 
into each other.” 


far have spoken our exper- 
spirit. But the hard facts life cannot 
sophical theory, however attractive and 
convincing. Bergson must face the 
fact that are attached body that 
insists upon having its claims attended 
to. particular there that dominantly 
active organism known the brain. 
insists upon being considered, and Berg- 
son not the man shirk problem 
because difficult. begin with 
asks the brain little less arrogant 
its claims. cannot denied that 
there certain correlation between 
brain-work and conscious experience. But 
the tendency modern scientific re- 
search rather against the former claim 
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for “point point correspondence” be- 
tween brain action and mental changes. 
From this standpoint Bergson goes 
claim that the brain not the organ 
consciousness, nor even memory. Its 
function keep the soul fixed that 
part the material world that concerns 
its activities. limits brain work that 
section consciousness that concerns 
action. never lets forget this point. 
Movement the essence every 
experience that demands action from 
the brain. asked categorically how 
regarded the Brain expect Bergson 
would answer that merely sensori- 
motor organ, and would probably add 
favourite figure his: “the brain 
only the point insertion mind 
matter.” 


Here are impelled ask what 
Bergson means matter, and 
quite ready oblige us: 


And ‘image’ mean certain 
existence which more than that which the 
idealist calls representation but less than 
that which the realist calls thing—an 
existence placed half-way 
‘thing’ and the ‘representation.’ This con- 
ception matter simply that common 


Doing his best make this plainer, 
Bergson stumbles upon something that 
plain man would think identifying 
with matter. soon begin look 
carefully into matter: 

“we find that with memory that 


have deal. This was expected, be- 
cause memory just the intersection 


between mind and 
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Matter then the aggregation these 
images that stand half way between rep- 
resentations and things, Bergson’s 
own words: matter the aggregate 
images.” But then goes select 
one very special kind image that ranks 
above the rest, and has peculiar privi- 
leges. This how introduced this 
high-caste image: 

aggregate images which call the uni- 
verse, nothing really new could happen ex- 
cept through the medium certain par- 
ticular images, the type which fur- 
nished body.” 

Obviously, then, all belong this 
superior class images that help 
make the vast images that 
make the universe. Our fellows 
this privileged class are 
creatures, Life the Open Sesame that 
secures admission this privileged 
group, though humans hold the 
highest place within it. All the ordinary 
images must obey the whole those 
things called the Laws Nature. 
must living creatures certain 
point, that point depending upon our 
grade the privileged class. put 
bluntly, the universe made two 
classes images one class having 
obey the Laws Nature and the 
other being allowed certain choice. 
one sense even the select class must obey 
the Laws Nature, but they have 
choice the way which they treat 
these laws: they have choice the way 
which they apply them. The inferior 
images must inevitably obey these laws. 
They can none other. People who 
know enough can calculate the work- 
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ing these laws, and can prophesy with 
perfect confidence how these inferior 
images will act under given circum- 
stances. With the upper images, however, 
even the most skilful cannot prophesy 
with anything like certainty. They are 
said “centres indetermination,” 
and are not popular with those who call 
themselves “determinists.” The behav- 
are not fond these centres 
either. they really exist they rather 
put spoke the wheel those who 
maintain that can deal scientifically 
with behaviour such way pre- 
dict how individuals will behave under 
given circumstances. 

Those who want believe free-will, 
however, welcome Bergson’s “centres 
indetermination” for enables them 
make headway against their opponents; 
for till now these opponents have 
been having rather the better the argu- 
ment. much that Old Samuel John- 
son, honest man that was, made the 
admission that all the arguments were 
free-will, though added 
trenchantly, “but all experience for it.” 
Bergson then valuable ally this 
famous controversy. Most feel that 
are really free, and responsible for 
our freedom, and now comes along this 
brilliant champion, Bergson, reduce 
perhaps images, but raise the 
high level centres indetermination. 

One would almost think that Bergson 
felt had done enough for the body 
raising the indeterminist level, 
for goes indicate its limitations. 
lays stress its function causer 
movement, doer rather than thinker. 
Its function the lower plane. has 
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nothing with the interpretative 
side: knowledge out its beat: 


“My body, object destined move 
other objects, then, centre action: 
cannot give birth representation.” 


Having put the body into its proper 
place, may turn that curious view 
memory that led Bergson entitle 
one his chief works Matter and 
Memory. Every thing connected with 
turn with interest the three following 
statements with regard this subject: 


(i) The past survives under two dis- 
tinct forms; first motor mecha- 
nisms; secondly, independent 
recollections. 

(ii) The recognition present ob- 
ject effected movements when 
proceeds from the object, 
representations when proceeds 
from the subject. 

pass imperceptible stages, 
from recollections strung out along 
the course time the move- 
ments which indicate their nascent 
possible actions space. Lesions 
the brain may affect these move- 
ments but not these recollections. 


From these considerations Bergson 
comes the conclusion that there are two 
different forms memory: memory 
skill and what may called dated 
memory. The first illustrates the 
case learning piece poetry rote. 
have over again and again 
till have mastered it. say now 
that remember the poem. But that 
quite different sort memory from 
that involved when are asked 
remember having learned that poem. 
This would involve recall all the 
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circumstances under which had done 
the learning, and the order which cer- 
tain incidents the learning occurred. 
may called “dated memory” for this 
reason. Further, even the occasion it- 
self, after you had mastered the poem 
you were asked friend how you felt 
after the fifth repetition, after the 
eleventh, you would all probability 
unable tell him. would appeal- 
ing quite different kind memory. 

Bergson preference for what may 
called the “skill memory,” since 
based upon action and the tendency 
repeat action previously performed. 
But distinguishes quite definitely be- 
tween mere habit, muscular skill ac- 
quired repetition, and tendency 
remember conditions such way 
secure the action appropriate situa- 
tion that has frequently occurred. re- 
flex action one thing, and the appro- 
priate meeting situation similar 
former one, another. The building 
typical environments such way 
acquire facility meeting certain situ- 
ations, really training the skill 
memory. often rely upon the somatic 
memory, the memory the body 
whole, when familiar surroundings 
the dark are denied the guidance 
usually supplied sight. This only 
one many cases which Bergson gets 
illustration the wholeness human 
experience. 

But making general survey the 
round human experience, Bergson 
driven specialise the highest type 
the centres indetermination, and 
comes regard them not only the 
best exemplification evolution, but 
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actually the culmination the process. 
the highest attainment evolution, but 
the goal, the double sense being 
the attainment the goal evolution 
and the same time the cause that set 
evolution motion. Man has been de- 
scribed Bergsonian the raison 
Evolution. 


Dr. Wildon Carr his The Unique 
Status Man works out the Bergsonian 
view man the final outcome Ev- 
olution. First all there the opposing 
thumb that gave him unique power 
among animals, and all probability 
led his position maker tools. 
has remarkable mental feature 
through which “can oppose every 
contracted habit another habit, every 
kind automatism another automatism, 
that man liberty succeeds freeing 
itself setting necessity fight against 
necessity.” 

Man can rise above his tools. For 
period each new invention discovery 
enslaves him, but works his way 
freedom often new discovery 
invention. 

Then his social life marks him off 
from the lower animals. difficult 
say whether man’s upright standing 
cause effect his social elevation. 
Probably ranks with the opposable 
thumb primarily physiological. But 
any case when come Language 
feel that have reached new 
sphere altogether. may not the 
length Shelley when, speaking the 
Deity, says: 
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gave man speech 
created thought. But though speech may 
not have actually created thought cer- 
tainly gave great lift up, and perhaps 
justifies Bergson his view that man 
have reached the apex Evolution. 

But leaving the distant future take 
care itself, have the problem 
to-day determining the proper place 
intellect our daily life, and partic- 
ularly education. curious situa- 
tion have one the most intellectual 
men our time attacking intellect, and 
pleading with keep its place. 
Yet when look into the matter 
find that not alone his crusade, 
though certainly more clear and 
outspoken than the others. There 
growing feeling among thoughtful edu- 
cationists that have been giving too 
high place mere thought such. 
The whole trend modern educational 
criticism towards treating the educand 
rather than thinking machine. Gas- 
sendi, one the critics Descartes, 
blamed him for being too intellectual, 
and addressed him sarcastically 
mens.” other words addressed the 
philosopher mere mind. Ideas are 
excellent things their place, but 
possible rank them too high the 
total makeup man. 

have seen that Bergson repudiates 
mysticism, but the new cult Freud- 
posed for his adoption, would reject 
with even more decision. certain re- 
semblance between his position and theirs 
could doubt made out. Both main- 
tain that consciousness does not fill the 
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whole bill. Both appeal from the con- 
scious the unconscious. Both claim that 
below the threshold consciousness 
forces the highest importance are 
working out ends over which the intel- 
lect has control. But Bergson adopts 
totally different approach the prob- 
lem. has been pointed out that Brown- 
ing’s Grammarian made the great mis- 
take his life when resolved give 
himself entirely knowledge, and 
“decided not live but know.” This 
mistake Bergson avoids, but the psycho- 
analyst does not. The whole basis 
Freudianism the attempt bring into 
consciousness what present con- 
cealed the unconscious, other words 
bring within the range the intellect 
what would otherwise remain the 
sphere the Bergsonian intuition. 

till now have taken notice 
the underlying force that gives vital- 
ity the whole human organism. This 
force not itself special Bergson 
though the name has given it, and the 
exposition has supplied, have done 
much bring the idea into public notice. 
calls the elan vital, which 
means the urge live, the desire not 
die, the force that keeps going. 
Others give Greek name, and called 
horme. The writers who prefer the 
Greek term balance another which 
brings out the fact that the Bergsonian 
scheme meets with their approval 
spirit, though its details are worked out 
different way. The relation between 
matter and memory worked out 
Bergson’s book, indicates what im- 
plied the balancing horme the 
term which stands for, not 
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memory the ordinary sense that 
word but, what may called the mem- 
ory the body whole. have 
already used the phrase Somatic Mem- 
ory indicate something this kind, 
and you turn back your mind the 
second the two kinds Bergsonian 
memory you will find that may quite 
fairly included under the mneme 
the more advanced psychologists to- 
day. This inherent life-memory impels 
act certain way because our 
experience the past, though have 
forgotten, the ordinary sense that 
term, all the incidents that past. 
that extent the limits our ac- 
tivities, but limits them our advan- 
tage. 


This raises the whole problem 
Freedom life, and worth our 
while look into this matter from the 
Bergsonian standpoint. 

have first all the ordinary in- 
dividual freedom the child. ought 
free follow his own natural 
impulses, far these are natural. 
Rousseau had the idea that his Emile 
was free because his tutor did not teach 
him anything till asked about it. But 
the working the vital and the 
mneme had great deal with the 
sort questions the boy asked, and the 
sort answers that would satisfy him. 
The life urge itself, the horme, appears 
drive Emile certain direction, and 
that extent would appear limit his 
freedom. But this urge comes from with- 
in: the boy’s very nature. The 
limitation self-imposed and therefore 
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unfree when our restrictions come 
from our very nature. are our own 
masters, and any orders may give 
ourselves are really manifestations 
our freedom. 

Then there what sometimes 
called social freedom, which more 
commonly considered under its negative 
form, the restrictions submit or- 
der that may receive certain social 
benefits. agree subordinate our- 
selves the conditions society lays 
down, order that may benefit 
the advantages offered collective or- 
ganisation. But since voluntarily ac- 
cept this restriction, still retain our 
sense Freedom. 

Then comes the highest kind free- 
dom, the freedom self-development. 
Complete submission the vital 
means real freedom. When people use 
such strange expressions “He who 
would save his life must lose it,” 
“In Thy service find perfect freedom,” 
they are looking matters from the 
Bergsonian point view. Our horme 
and our work together for 
common end, the end the individual 
whom they are manifested, and the 
end the world-spirit that dominates 
the universe. Any action that the gen- 
uine outcome the vital cannot 
but right, and therefore should not 
opposed. 

the light these considerations 
educational Bergsonian has drawn the 
three following recommendations: 


First, childhood and youth the indi- 
vidual must allowed freedom grow, 
choose his own work within certain lim- 
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its, and follow his own creative impulses 
under the sympathetic care and guidance 
those who understand him. 

Secondly, under guidance must win 
for himself social freedom learning 
co-operate with his fellows, through partici- 
pating real community life. 

Thirdly, must helped enter 
into harmonious relationships with living 
creative evolution. 


own view what kept Bergson 
from undertaking time the educa- 
tional applications his philosophy 
found the restrictive phrases the 
above recommendations: “within certain 
“under guidance,” “must 
helped to.” did not quite see how 
combine the perfect freedom de- 
manded, with the interference out- 
side guide. the impasse 
new form. doubt has not 
put his difficulties into print: but they 
were there. can suggest gen- 
eral way how all things can work to- 
gether for good the universe, but 
practical education pins him down too 
definitely can suggest big 
broad outlines, but working out his 
plans comes against the dullness 
and impercipience mere human in- 
struments and gets discouraged. And, af- 
ter all, his contribution education, 
life general, inspirational. His 
teaching really contains implicitly all 
that the skillful teacher needs know, 
and for the teacher gather from 
his theories all that necessary for 
practical application. Schoolroom prac- 
tice the field which apply Berg- 
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sonian principles. 

There tiny poem Tennyson’s 
that used over-worked Mas- 
was continually quoting it, and all 
students repeated every possible 
occasion our essays. runs 


Flower the crannied wall, 

pluck you out the crannie, 

hold you here, root and all hand, 
Little flower—but could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all all, 
should know what God and man is. 


Here have excellent opportunity 
exercise the Bergsonian intuition. 
thrust ourselves into the palpitating 
heart this poem get directly the 
meaning all things. This process may 
beyond the reach man includes 
actual analysis. fact the Germans 
scornfully say that implies the “ex- 
hausting the universe.” But when 
work intuitionally the thing can done. 
can get the heart all things 
via this tiny flower. Botany class- 
room the appropriate treatment 
microscope and scalpel. philosophy 
make stepping stone higher 
things. the plain man, the bot- 
anist, even the logician, may appeal 
merely the low level Peter Bell, 
whom the poet could write: 
primrose the river’s brim, 
yellow primrose was him, 
And was nothing more. 


Bergson and his followers may 
not much more itself, but the 
key that opens the lock infinity. 
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Dreams 


Vonpy 


dream dreams 

gossamer and heavenly gold, 

sunlight and moonlight spun, 

more precious 

than minted gold all the vaults the world. 


dreams 

are delicate, thin; 

tenuous, tenacious; 

strong, virile; 

lovely the world lovely, 
wonderful the skies are wonderful, 
desirable heaven desirable. 


dreams are for the purity children, 
the fulfillment life 

its true magnitude and magnificence, 
the greater glory living, 

the brotherhood free men. 


Time does not tarnish dreams, 

erosion does not eat their substance. 

They are indestructible 

the universe indestructible. 

When dissolution shall claim me, 

time will reshape, remold the earth its desire, 
and the world, 

waiting, 

will enfold dreams and make them real: 
the starlit ones for the dreamers, 

the virile for the strong and the builders, 

the delicate for the wistful. 

Time will remember dreams and drape them over the world, 
bring new glory, 

tenacious strength, 

freshness faith, 

and eternal hope fulfilment. 


Has Your School Changed? 


INTRODUCTION 


the past fifteen years many 
changes have crept into educational 
practices. Some these changes have 
come fruition after years thought, 
and some have been thrust upon public 
education because the present era. 
School people, generally, are interested 
these emerging practices and many 
would like know more about them. 
This brief survey was attempt 
identify some them. few persons 
strategically located twenty metro- 
politan areas were asked comment 
certain topics related educational prac- 
tices. 

These twenty school systems were lo- 
cated cities 400,000 population and 
over, and the suburbs such metro- 
politan areas. Forty-five questionnaires 
were mailed administrators these 
systems. were returned. Some 
administrators responded full, includ- 
ing materials illustrating the points 
made. Schools from which returns are 
here summarized are the following: Dal- 
las, Denver, Detroit, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, Co- 
lumbus (Ohio), Houston, Kansas City 
(Missouri), Minneapolis, San Antonio, 
St. Paul, and South St. Paul. The results 
this survey underscore the idea 
that many changes have come about and 
that number specialized surveys are 
order reveal the true nature 
public education. hoped that re- 
sponses questionnaires continue 


generous since public education 
this country still evolving. And 
impossible expect any one person 
know everything about it. 

Four points are discussed this pa- 
per: (1) administration and organiza- 
tion; (2) public relations; (3) super- 
vision; and (4) in-service programs. 
Administrators were asked what the 
emerging practices public education 
these areas have been they have ob- 
served them since 1938. The above four 
points are discussed order given. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


Nine the twenty administrators 
agreed that administration becoming 
more democratic. Many statements were 
made further six more administrators 
all pointing the same direction. For 
example, four administrators said there 
more staff involvement administra- 
tion than formerly; two indicating that 
there more decentralization admin- 
istration and increasing amount 
lay participation policy formation. 
This point, democratizing administra- 
tion, stood out very clearly above all 
others. 

few detailed observations both 
principals superintendents 
worthy note. Two high school admin- 
remarked that there much 
more attention given human relations 
Individual comments 
were follows: six-year high school 
the way out; there less departmen- 
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talization seventh and eighth grades; 
attitudes toward teaching have changed 
because the single salary schedule. 
One principal believes there in- 
creasing use IBM machines larger 
schools. 

Eight the nine superintendents 
were very much interested making 
administration democratic. few other 
points, however, were raised. Vertical or- 
ganization for supervision was thought 
one superintendent more popu- 
lar. Another referred func- 
tional type organization, the pro- 
cedures which were thought 
more democratic. This means that the 
organization has changed from one uti- 
lizing assistant superintendents 
charge high schools, and elementary 
schools, organization which as- 
sistant superintendents are charge 
instruction, personnel, guidance and 
evaluation, and on. These men believe 
this organization more flexible and al- 
lows free access the top executive 
when necessary. 


RELATIONS 


the area public relations there 
was general agreement that school sys- 
tems are generally provided with plans, 
programs, and personnel much 
greater degree than formerly. Seven- 
teen the twenty respondents sensed 
this change while only one remarked 
there was less emphasis than before. 
Throughout the comments there was 
evidently shift emphasis from pub- 
licity public relations involving the 
total community and variety com- 
munication media. seemed that lay 


participation provides the vehicle pub- 
lic relations. 

Some helpful ideas came from the 
high school principals. Parent education 
and committees were men- 
tioned. Human relations (courses 
clubs) programs can made serve 
the public relations objectives, Better use 
community resources helps. This in- 
cludes parent advisory groups, advisory 
groups for specific purposes serving city- 
wide locally, and stronger PTA’s. 
There was mentioned some use radio 
and television. One the results given 
was realization the part the com- 
munity that teachers are human beings. 

few superintendents thought there 
was more use full-time public rela- 
tions director. One administrator pointed 
out that the emphasis had shifted away 
from informing the public planning 
with the public. went say that 
any good public relations program must 
continuous rather than one organized 
pass bond issue millage cam- 
Another observed that the pro- 
gram carried all personnel, spe- 
cial efforts, emphases, and activities be- 
ing directed the assistant superin- 
tendent. Interestingly stated one su- 
perintendent was the point that schools 
were adding the fourth “R” their 
curriculum, relations, human, commu- 
nity, and public. One man used public 
relations committee made mem- 
bers his staff from various levels. 
Generally there was agreement that pro- 
viding for public relations essential 
part modern public school system. 
The old argument that tax funds should 
not spent advertise tax-supported 
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institution the grounds that everyone 
knows there has Certainly the 
government has paid little attention 


SUPERVISION 


This very interesting area. 
changing its character and its tech- 
niques. All respondents admit the chang- 
ing complexion. They not all agree 
regarding the direction which these 
changes are taking. But there agree- 
ment that there trend away from 
inspection and rating. The administrators 
the cities included this study be- 
lieve the changes are toward more in- 
toward the use consultants; 
toward the use resource persons; and 
toward the use “helping-teachers.” 
Seventeen the twenty respondents 
hold this point view. reading the 
comments one may conclude that 
large high school the principal does little 
what was once called supervision. Such 
techniques classroom visitation, indi- 
vidual teacher conferences, providing for 
special classroom aids, professional read- 
ing for given teacher, are all details 
the total scheme but they are utilized 
ing teacher. There seems agree- 
ment this. 

One superintendent thinks there 
more supervision the high school 
principal than formerly. Generally 
stands alone that point. may have 
very capable man. perusal the 
following descriptions will indicate that 
there one person who can all 
things all people. Four superintend- 
ents out nine stated that supervision 
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was away from subject-matter the fol- 
lowing: general supervision, teacher- 
centered supervision, child-centered su- 
pervision (learning), broad-areas super- 
vision (language arts, social studies, 
etc.). One thing clear, away from 
subject matter such. Resource persons 
are mentioned frequently, and individ- 
uals singled out such techniques work- 
shops, inservice education, emphasis 
self-evaluation, teacher growth, and in- 
vited help. 

The high school administrators were 
concerned with new teachers, group par- 
ticipation some form, and the lack 
time for supervision. One principal was 
the opinion that generally only new 
teachers get direct supervision and others 
are expected enter into some form 
group activity. Several thought there 
trend away from classroom visitation 
the high school principal part 
his routine supervisory duties. There 
trend toward group participation 
group conference, workshops, depart- 
mental meetings, organized inservice 
programs, and the re-emergence some 
type demonstration teaching. 


INSERVICE PRoGRAMS 


Inservice programs are phase 
supervision. such they utilize super- 
visory techniques and terminology. The 
same types personnel are used. How- 
ever, this survey did reveal some basic 
concepts. Inservice programs are indi- 
vidualized programs. They are devel- 
oped for individual systems schools 
terms specific problems. All comments 
either indicated implied this. The 
next basic idea that there great va- 
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riety the programs. two programs 
are thought exactly alike. third 
basic concept that these programs 
should informal, permitting the ut- 
most participation every staff mem- 
ber, thus insuring maximum individual 
and group growth. 

The following types inservice proj- 
ects were mentioned least once 
some high school principal: workshop, 
group conferences, group discussions, 
curriculum study, work school proj- 
ects (report card, philosophy and objec- 
tives, handbooks for teachers), and pre- 
session planning. One principal thought 
more recognition was being given the 
inservice programs coupling them 
with the salary schedule. Another pointed 
out that the programs were determined 
the needs the whole system. 

Superintendents made numerous sug- 
gestions. One remarked that the pro- 
gram depended upon the peculiar needs 
the teachers. Another said that in- 
service programs and supervision were 
gradually becoming synonymous terms. 
third indicated that the program 
could take many forms, e.g.: college 
courses, Saturday Institutes, special pro- 
grams reading, child study, and work- 
shops. Two administrators observed that 
there seemed trend toward 
action research approach educational 
problems. One respondent mentioned 
that these programs were given recogni- 
tion through credit points toward salary 
adjustments. 


STATEMENT 


seems quite clear that the respond- 
ents this study think that there 


trend more democracy administra- 
Nearly all them are concerned 
with some phase some stage 
group participation. There are several 
levels participation roughly indicated 
participation, teacher- 
administrator participation, and school- 
community participation, There seems 
increasing recognition that all 
personnel participate administration 
including policy-making. 
emphasis the consideration human 
relations. 

Much emphasis being placed 
public relations. one made case for 
publicity. one doubted the appro- 
priateness the use tax money for 
public relations program. Much empha- 
sis seems placed lay participa- 
tion and the involvement all segments 
the community life. They agree that 
the public relations program should 
continuous one. One administrator 
pointed out that the public relations 
program should reach colleges “take 
them along” said. 

Supervision has moved toward the 
indirect type activity. Generally only 
the new teachers get direct supervision. 
The methods are informal and the 
“helping” variety. There much con- 
cern with workshops, participa- 
tion methods, and similar techniques. 
Enforced obedience, insistence certain 
methods and conformity with the super- 
visor’s opinions are longer regarded 
proper supervision. The trend 
toward supervision professional 
service which demands high type 
professional competence and personal- 
ity great charm, ingenuity, and tact. 
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Finally, from the results this sur- 
vey, seems that the inservice tech- 
niques and programs are becoming the 
substance supervision. Many people 
find hard distinguish between in- 
service programs and supervision. Per- 
haps more matter terminology 
than anything else. There are some dis- 
tinct advantages inservice programs 
supervisory devices. They are indi- 
vidualized; great variety possible; 
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important, they are usually tied the 
salary schedule. 

There striking analogy between 
the results analysis the results 
this survey and the last lines Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. 
forcefully reminded that these are the 
schools the people, for the people, 
the people. More and more, this sum- 
marizes the nature the educational 
changes that are occurring. 


they are planned informal; and very 


Mature minds cannot developed where ideas deemed dangerous 
are kept out our common life. must provide, therefore, those 
conditions which make the full range alternatives freely available 
for public inspection. the degree that the conditions open inquiry 
and communication are established need have fear but that our 
citizens will choose policies that advance the common good. Failure 
accept this responsibility deny the very basis self-government 
and thereby surrender tyranny. 


Consequently, the freedom inquire public necessity. Our 
society will renewed not those who know other way live but 
only those who, knowing others, prefer the democratic way. Thus, 
the rights inquire, hear, speak, are not rights hold privately, 
but rights share common through our citizenship. 


thus becomes the duty thoughtful citizens protest the sup- 
pression freedom thought, inquiry, and communication wherever 
may occur. each instance, where the rights hear and study and 
explore ideas are infringed, there present danger our way life 
and the freedom each us. These rights should exercised, 
sure, thoughtful manner, with full regard for the obligations 
personal sincerity and integrity and commitment the ways 
free society. Yet responsible inquiry and expression are best safeguarded 
and nourished when intellectual freedom held dear that 
protect the right individuals express even the most unwelcome 
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Heart’s Wail 


Time! 

Wait bit for me! 

saw bird just now 
the apple tree. 


Time! 

Stop your wild rush! 
think the thrush. 


Time! 

Pause once again! 
tell the leaden sky 
love its gentle rain. 


Time! 

Cease your mad speed! 
There’s flower would pick, 
And book that would read. 


Time! 

Why this rash 

The raspberries tempt me— 
Why not let taste? 


Whose Cheating Heart? 


CHESTER WILLIAMS 


former articles Epuca- 
Forum concerning cheating 
college students serve spring- 
board for discussion toward identifying 
further aspects effective college in- 
struction. Both writers condemn cheat- 
ing the student and also indicate that 
the attendant proctoring device 
and honor system (11:200-201) (19: 
78-79) are almost worthless, addi- 
tion, both blast heavy emphasis test- 
and advocate more continuous class 
work distinctly forward step. Fi- 
nally, although holds that good 
teaching needed, neither essayist 
explicit, Marshall saying merely that 
autocracy and task-mastering must 
banished. 


References are the bibliography which 
follows. 

Max Marshall insists this connection that 
tests should not graded (19:82). Even so, 
declares, shady operators would not entirely dis- 


appear (19:77; 83). 


NON-EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


emphasis fixed, chronological ma- 
terial, (“We must start with Babylon 
order understand today’s cold 

Same assignments for all students. 
know what’s best for you; besides, 
must all stay together understand 
lectures and prepare adequately 
for 


What, then, are the major distinc- 
tions between ineffective and effective 
college instruction? What must 
know about actual methodology gen- 
eral education college teaching—as 
now practiced Bennington, Sarah 
Lawrence, Swarthmore, and few other 
bright spots—is become worthwhile 
and truly challenging? today’s college 
teaching largely distinctly inferior 
calibre, very possibly the real charlatans 
are the teachers, not the students. 

any event, rather extensive sur- 
vey the literature college teaching 
and educational psychology has made 
possible compare theoretically non- 
effective and effective college teaching 
procedures the undergraduate, non- 
professional level. The following chart, 
admittedly exaggerated 
compartmentalized, provides adequate 
documentation for the ten principles set 


forth: 


EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 
Subject-matter 
cally. (4:308-310), 
(30:41), 
(31:27-38), (34:9) 


Student encouraged seek meanings 
for himself, according individual 


needs. (10:chap. 6), (12:44-46, 
66-68), (21:34-35), 
(23:30-35), 


Emphasis thus individualizing in- 
struction and intrinsic motivation. 
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reading and writing. (“Digging out 
for yourself teaches 
Yet the instructor assigns the topics. 


Students, assigned sections, sorted 
according academic ability. (“This 
practice cares for your needs; 
feel home this class, competing 
with those with whom you have 

Entire class drills same materials. 
(“This practice real time-saver. 
Not everyone needs lot it, but then, 
one perfect, and all can profit 

Review employed prepare for in- 
structor-set exams. really have 
your interests heart and want help 
you retain the important skills and con- 
cepts which know are 
Heavy use lecture with some pro- 
visions for questions. (“I have the 
truth; you’ve paid your tuition, and 
dispense accordingly. assinine 
definition the lecture that 
‘the process transferring the contents 
the notebook the instructor that 
the student without its passing 
through the minds 
Evaluation confused with marking; 
also considered fixed, terms 
definitely-stated intervals. (“This six 
weeks some have done well; others 
need better next 
Marking based largely exams deal- 
ing with isolated facts. (“I don’t care 
about your progress leadership 
Prexy the Student Senate. You 
simply not know the provisions 
the 

Grades assigned according normal 
curve distribution. (“Trying hard 
you can undoubtedly commend- 
able, but you have done only work, 
and that’s all there 


May 


Emphasis individual and group proj- 
ects, instructor serving resource, not 
only planning but exercising and 
evaluating 
passim), (23:36-37), (24:309-354), 
(33) 

Grouping effected terms 
terests and purposes; security furthered 
the guidance point view. (2: 
passim), 
(16:13-18;28), (17:271-299), (18: 
26-49) 


Meaningful drill employed for those 


who need it. (14:59-71), 
465), (28:362-375) 


Emphasis 
erative activity, planning for 
learning experiences. (1:338), (28: 
chap. 10) 


Provisions employed facilitate varied 
in-class learning experiences. Use 
field trips, audio-visual aids, etc., ac- 
cording psychological evidence that 
two students benefit equally from 
the same experience. (5:557-560), 

Lectures used when considered essen- 
tial both students and instructor. 


Evaluation viewed active, on-going 


process designed help student iden- 
tify his strengths and weaknesses. Em- 
phasis total (1:388) 


Marking based variety sources, 
personal interviews, participation 
class discussion, projects, self-ap- 
praisal, appraisal peers, exams, etc. 


(7:247) (32:234-235) 


Grades assigned according progress 
made line with individual’s own 
ability: “to teach his own.” (7:248) 
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GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


wonder like child how this can be, 
How every grumbling Spring, though men forget, 


sunnier wisdom works behind the wet 


bring the rose unfailing the tree. 


June after June watch till dark, and she, 

Still haunts the more, Unapprehended yet, 
Behind the veils sleep she burns for me. 
And dreaming how dear was once child 

Who drew the common air with scarce stir, 
While men destruction destruction piled, 

greatly gave, marvel how, unsought, 
Softly drawing breath taking thought, 


This haunting rose womanhood came her. 
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The World Challenge Elementary 
and Secondary Education 


BricKMAN 


memorable address the Amer- 
ican Society Newspaper Editors, 
April 16, 1953, President Eisenhower 
emphasized that the most important 
question for free world was “the 
chance for just peace for all peoples.” 
further pointed out that “no na- 
tion’s security and well-being can last- 
ingly achieved isolation but only 
effective cooperation with fellow 
tions.” Not “any race armaments” 
but “just relations and honest under- 
standing with all other nations” can 
lasting peace ensured. 

Two days later, Secretary State 
John Foster Dulles told the same society 
that the President’s address was fact 
which will inevitably influence the 
course history.” Let hope that such 
will the case. 

What the role education the 
campaign for understanding among na- 
tions toward lasting peace? What effect 
can improvements elementary and sec- 
ondary schooling have better human 
relations international scale? How 
the persistent problems facing edu- 
cation all over the world stand the 
way the advancement the human 
race? 

These are some the questions 


Address, Fourth National Conference the 
National Commission for UNESCO, Univer- 
sity Minnesota, September 16, 1953. 


which must address ourselves 
these vexatious times. 

news that each country has its 
own set educational problems with 
which has wrestle. some cases, 
these problems may local concern; 
others, however, they may such 
nature affect one more other 
nations, One basic question which would 
seem common all educational 
systems the granting opportunities 
individuals become educated the 
fullest extent that their capacities will 
allow. Unfortunately, know that eco- 
nomic considerations some instances 
make impossible attain such 
ideal. There are also lands where the 
social heritage and climate discourage 
the advanced education types indi- 
viduals who would able contribute 
much the welfare their respective 
states. Such disabilities may due 
factors race, religion, political or- 
ientation. long individuals and 
groups are educationally disenfranchised, 
there can but little expectation that 
the nation doing the utmost for itself, 
its people, and for the larger sphere 
humanity. that extent, furthermore, 
there remains sore spot which operates 
against full understanding 
tions. people cannot understand it- 
self, how can hope for appre- 
ciate other national groups? 

Another problem which exists large 
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portions the current world that 
inadequate literacy. Governments 
are still shy about disclosing the full fig- 
ures reading ability among young peo- 
ple and adults. There very much 
the way increasing men and 
women’s understanding the funda- 
facts health and other 
edge which essential living the 
good and safe life modern society. 
UNESCO, governmental agencies, and 
private organizations have begun 
tackle this question, but progress slow, 
imperceptible, and subject various 
setbacks. cannot overstress the sig- 
nificance world-wide communication 
world-wide audience are in- 
deed interested peoples’ learning 
get along with each other and achieving 
“just peace.” 

Now come the policies gov- 
ernments regarding the dissemination 
information about other countries within 
their own borders, and the transmission 
data about themselves their neigh- 
bors. well-known fact that there 
are two-way and one-way censorships 
varying intensity effectiveness. 
There are also governments which make 
their business manufacture infor- 
mation about themselves and others. 
long unreasonable impediments are 
placed the path the flow 
edge among nations, virtually futile 
hope for better international compre- 
hension. 

Such the situation today the 
realm international educational and 
cultural relations. Undoubtedly, there 
are more problems serious signifi- 
cance, but only have time indicate 
few. 
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Numerous problems great serious- 
ness stand the way the effective 
functioning elementary and secondary 
education many countries. Our sad 
experience with shortages school 
buildings and teaching materials can 
more than matched elsewhere. few 
the school systems the dozen 
more countries which have visited dur- 
ing the past two years can there said 
sufficient facilities supplies for 
school use. not necessary men- 
tion names, but you can rest assured that 
such basic materials chalk, paper, and 
textbooks are scarce many areas all 
over the world. Add this the par- 
ticular problem shortage ade- 
quate number well-trained teachers, 
and easy perceive how education 
has not received the universal support 
that merits. 

Nor can deny the presence the 
pressing issues that confront elementary 
and secondary education various parts 
the world. One which seems 
common large number nations 
the retention the holding power 
the This fundamental chal- 
lenge any lasting, regular program 
instruction. 

dare not forget one the most 
discouraging conditions education— 
the tendency some countries pro- 
vide substandard education for minority 
groups, either through segregation 
discriminatory practices. This situation 
evokes type resentment which 
dangerous portent for the nation itself, 
and which reasonably certain main- 
tain international relations state 
constant turmoil. this, all 
lar respects, the cause universal under- 
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standing dealt severe blow. 

All which leads the conviction 
that one the greatest needs our time 
the raising the educational level 
world-wide basis. This the responsi- 
bility each nation individually, well 
all the nations taken together. 

But not enough ensure the ma- 
terial needs education universal 
scale. The school does not function 
virtue funds alone; requires firm 
foundation spirit. And what more 
essential the future “just peace 
for all peoples” than the permeation 
the ideal international understanding 
through all phases the school pro- 
gram? Efforts along these lines are not 
unknown the recent history educa- 
tion, but they are too sparse, too unsys- 
tematic, and too half-hearted. 


chastening take note the 
fact that the approach the teaching 
the ideal international harmony 
the elementary and the secondary school 
has been delineated publication is- 
sued sixteen years ago the National 
Society for the Study Education, “In- 
ternational Understanding through the 
Curriculum.” 
book, which was produced mainly 
through the efforts the world-re- 
nowned educational authority, Dr. 
Kandel, contains specific suggestions 
specialists how each subject the 
elementary and secondary curriculum 
can contribute the enhancement 
understanding among peoples. The ar- 
guments skeptics and enemies this 
type instruction are handily disposed 
advance Dr. Kandel’s essay, “In- 
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telligent Nationalism the Curricu- 
lum.” more than passing interest 
that the planning for this yearbook be- 
gan Minneapolis twenty years ago. 

still have some way before 
can catch with the ideas the 
past. 

effective program teaching in- 
ternational understanding character- 
istic good educational system. Such 
instruction will undoubtedly serve 
lessen suspicion the word “interna- 
tional” and any idea practice which 
seeks bring people together. Many 
nations and elements within nations 
sorely need learn the significance 
goodwill. 

must emphasize the fact that the 
teaching international values does not 
presuppose the superimposition addi- 
tional specialized courses already 
overcrowded elementary and secondary 
curriculum. Teachers and administrators 
who are themselves imbued with the at- 
titude respect toward their fellow hu- 
man beings, backed similarly con- 
vinced parents and other laymen, will 
able reorganize courses study 
and individual class sessions such 
manner bring out the best chil- 
dren toward the recognition the ideal 
universal understanding. The identi- 
fication the good all peoples, the 
facts concerning differences 
tional cultures and customs, and the 
technique objective evaluation 
other countries—all 
knowledge and skills which are indis- 
pensable the full functioning 
well-planned campaign elementary 
and secondary schools pave the path 
for just peace for all peoples.” 
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Over and above all else can and 
must demonstrated that the teaching 
international ideals will not result 
the weakening devotion one’s coun- 
try. One cannot lover mankind 
before becomes lover his own 
nation. Similarly, not possible 
obtain real comprehension apprecia- 
tion world history and geography un- 
til there intimate familiarity with the 
past the country into which the in- 
dividual was born. What expected 
that elementary and secondary pupils 
taught love their own people, and 
respect and consideration, rather than 
misrepresentation and hatred, other 
national groups. 

Something must said about the role 
the parents. Recent studies have 
shown that children may learn de- 
spise minority and foreign peoples 
through absorbing parental prejudices 
the home. While the school must con- 
tinue labor behalf international 
harmony, can seriously hampered 
its efforts unintentional, well 
premeditated, sabotage outside the 
school. Dr. Kandel recently 
his address the American Council 
Education, “If the challenge 
world responsibilities met, edu- 
cational activities among adults cannot 
neglected.” 

And speaking adult education, let 
not forget very discouraging de- 
velopment some sections our coun- 
try and other parts the world. 
referring the suspicion and dis- 
trust of, and the rising opposition to, 
UNESCO. Men and women who are 
impatient learn the true and complete 
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state affairs have hysterically jumped 
conclusions, irrevocable would 
seem, that the educational arm the 
United Nations hatching plot 
seize the minds young people and 
force world government upon unwilling 
nations, There are also those who add 
the unfounded charge that UNESCO 
seeks subvert religion and foster 
Communism. All this runs counter the 
actual activities and potentialities this 
organization. certain that such ele- 
ments have more use for interna- 
tional, educational and cultural coopera- 
tion, even when conducted outside 
UNESCO, than the Communists have 
for free democratic world. And, in- 
deed, the tactics these forces employ 
banning the teaching about the United 
Nations and UNESCO from the schools 
are more than slightly reminiscent 
those commonly associated with the 
Communist enemies democracy. 
There can little doubt that such 
disapproval UNESCO related 
the attempts undermining the United 
Nations whole. According the apt 
analysis Senator John Sherman Coo- 
per, Republican Kentucky, and mem- 
ber the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee (May 28, 1953), American 
opposition the United Nations stems 
from the increasing resentment against 
England and France, attack the 
theory collective security, and the 
growing tendency limit presidential 
power over foreign policy. Also, many 
well-meaning persons give vent ex- 
cessive criticism because their feeling 
the United Nations has not lived 
their expectations. Ambassador 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., accurately 
put the American Society News- 
paper Editors (April 15, 1953), 
not think the United Nations spoiled, 
but certainly suffers from extravagant 
hopes which have inevitably led ex- 
travagant disappointments.” 

can sure that most this ris- 
ing resentment against the United Na- 
tions also echoed with respect 
UNESCO. 

What Ambassador 
about the United Nations true with 
about equal force UNESCO; “We 
can also sure that the United Na- 
tions did not exist, even its present 
imperfect form, men good will 
throughout the world would straining 
every nerve create what have 
now.” Furthermore, place like the 
United Nations just necessary 
international travel and for many the 
same reasons.” 

Support the ideals and purposes 
the United Nations and UNESCO cru- 
cially essential, schools and colleges, 
homes and churches, and media 
communications and the market-place. 
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Let now return President Eisen- 
hower’s speech. urges, words not 
unlike those William James, total 
war, not upon any human enemy but 
upon the brute forces poverty and 
need.” This forthright and forceful 
declaration human interdependence. 
are bidden “dedicate our strength 
serving the needs, rather than the 
fears the world.” Instead miles 
upon miles tombstones and grave 
markers, “The monuments this new 
kind war” will “roads and schools, 
hospitals and homes, food and health.” 

This, then, the world challenge 
elementary and secondary education. 
must plan and make effective our 
learning program make all pupils 
—and their parents, too—convinced that 
just peace for all peoples” depends 
upon understanding 
among all peoples. can accomplish 
such noble objective only con- 
certed, world-wide drive raise the 
educational level, spiritually and ma- 
terially, all countries. must trans- 
form into reality our determination 
let every individual develop far his 
abilities will allow him develop. 


But the images men’s wits and knowledge remain books, ex- 
empted from the wrong time and capable perpetual renovation. 
Neither are they fitly called images because they generate still, 
and cast their seeds the minds others, provoking and causing in- 
finite actions and opinions succeedig BACON 
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And Haply May Remember 


Joun 


HRISTINA was not college 
teacher, but she wrote their motto: 
And thou wilt, remember, 

And thou wilt, forget. 

But the teacher’s indifference resigna- 
tion pose. Even the instructor who 
insists that his job not help store 
minds with facts but develop atti- 
tudes habits thought not really 
indifferent what his students 


Not long ago was touched receive 
friendly letter from former student. 
Three sentences filled two pages, and the 
third the three said briefly: “My 
English instructor used admire long 
sentences.” 

Well, maybe did. Freshman themes 
often read like the exercises the first 
lessons foreign language text 
like second-grade reader. Freshmen 
can write themes this style with what 
they regard safety, without making 
many “mistakes”: 

Shopping Trip 

Yesterday went shopping. needed 
number things. All clothes were 
worn out and school was beginning. 
bought two blouses. skirt and coat like- 
wise. also bought jeans and sweater. 


had suit sent out but father says have 
send back. 


The student who writes this way 
very likely told that short sen- 
tences are childish. Her classmate’s 


theme, her own next theme, likely 
read like this: 


Shopping Trip 

Yesterday went shopping because 
needed number things and clothes 
were all worn out while school was start- 
ing and all the other girls have new clothes 
such blouses, skirts, coats, jeans, and 
sweaters, all which bought, and had 
suit sent out but which father says have 
send back. 


Among his comments this paper, 
the patient instructor likely include 
the advice: “Use simpler sentence struc- 
tures. 

Twenty years later, apparently, re- 
spectable matrons remember that Pro- 
fessor English admired long sentences, 
short ones, simple ones. Actually, 
what admired was sentences. 
spoke (or wrote marginal notes) with 
the authority his position; because 
failed make himself clear, was mis- 
understood. Harm was done. What 
some his students learned and re- 
member nonsense. they act it, 
will make whatever they write un- 
readable. 


Pays 

colleague mine, forgetting the 
dangers irony, once referred Ed- 
gar Guest “the world’s wealthiest 
poet.” was inevitable that some his 
students would accept the American 
identification wealth and merit, but 
the professor was surprised well 
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horrified hear said that had 
called Edgar Guest “the world’s great- 
est poet.” 

Although college can afford give 
Edgar Guest honorary degree, pro- 
fessor English cannot afford have 
such opinions attributed him. The pro- 
fessor undertook prove that Guest 
not great poet showing that Guest- 
like verses are not hard write. 
volunteered write poem any 
suitable topic suggested his class. 
Given the topic, cannot praise fugi- 
tive and cloistered com- 
posed the following lines the black- 
board, printed here without their au- 
thor’s permission: 


like tell little boy 

wrong, and more than that, 
what right can. 


For virtue, every child should know, 
not just sitting still 

And letting others the job, 

But acting with will. 


Wrongly, think, the class agreed 
that these lines are not much inferior 
some poems Edgar Guest. But 
again was misunderstood, and the 
poet’s colleagues began hear that Pro- 
fessor Host not only was admirer 
Edgar Guest but was almost good 
poet. doubt his students remember 
his admiration Guest. 


Students remember the blunders 
their instructors—what call “howl- 
ers” the trade, Within limits, this 
good thing, except for the instructor’s 
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ego. There much greater risk that 
students will have too much confidence 
the dicta the man behind the desk 
than they will have too little. 

The course was course “The Eng- 
lish Novel the Eighteenth Century.” 
had read and discussed representa- 
tive novels Defoe, Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, Sterne, and Jane Austen. 
had lectured dutifully, briefly, 
about Walpole and Lewis, Mackenzie, 
Mrs. Inchbald, and Thomas Day, and 
students’ notes, not their 
heads, there were easy generalizations 
about the Gothic Novel and the Senti- 
mental Novel. Although did not ask 
for them, these generalizations came 
back quizzes and examinations. 
The neatly over-simplified historical and 
critical patterns that emerge such 
courses had emerged. But had un- 
comfortable feeling that was all too 
neat and simplified. had given the im- 
pression that the eighteenth century ex- 
isted for the purposes producing nov- 
els and that nothing else important hap- 
pened. 

thought well worth fifty minutes 
dispel that illusion. Accordingly, 
prepared myself for class looking 
and putting into notes the dates 
great events and great names the 
eighteenth century. “Who was Boling- 
broke?” asked, putting his dates 
the blackboard. “Who was Marlbor- 
ough?” “What countries fought the 
Battle Blenheim?” “What the 
significance “1789?” “Who 
was Jean Jacques “When 
was the French Revolution?” 
England really more concerned with 
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writing novels than with fighting wars 
during the eighteenth century?” “What 
wars?” “Who was Edmund Burke?” 
“For what were the four Georges no- 
torious?” One can ask lot questions 
and put lot dates blackboard 
fifty minutes. “Who was Hartley?” 
asked, finally, going out the world 
affairs into the world science. 

one knew. “Come, come,” said. 
“Every schoolboy knows who Hartley 
was.” The silence held. 

“Hartley Coleridge was named for 
him,” said. 

“Who was Hartley Coleridge?” one 
student asked. 

continued. “What you learn 
high school these days? Surely you have 
heard Hartley. Everybody knows 
who Hartley was.” this time the si- 
lence was sullen; the class was angry. 
gave up. 

“Who described the circulation 
blood?” asked. 

“Harvey,” came triumphant chorus 
replies, followed roar laugh- 
ter when asked, “Then who the hell 
was Hartley?” 

For weeks, “Who was Hartley?” was 
standard greeting when met student 
sure members that class will remem- 
ber that Harvey described the circulation 
blood and that don’t know anything 
about it. less likely that they will re- 
member that novel writing was not the 
chief activity the eighteenth century, 
but common sense will tell them that. 
Unless they also have the impression that 
Harvey lived the eighteenth century, 
they learned nothing untrue. 
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THING 


Sometimes they do, and the mistakes 
college teachers spread. Not long ago, 
visited high school class English. 
The young lady who was teaching the 
class was extraordinarily well qualified 
for her job every respect but one. 
almost every principle pedagogy, her 
teaching was excellent. Her class was 
interested. Almost every student partici- 
pated the development the point 
she wished make, and she kept interest 
alive frequent references composi- 
tions written members the class. 
She managed without embarrass- 
ing the writers. Without seeming 
threaten them, she enlisted the vocal 
participation even those students who 
would have preferred remain silent. 
Her object was teach her students 
what essay is. She had point 
make—the definition—and she was skill- 
ful leading her class that point. 

Nevertheless, there were two glaring 
weaknesses, both reflecting the teacher’s 
one disqualification. (1) was not clear 
the students, was not clear me, 
still not clear me, why they should 
arrive formal definition “The 
Essay.” (2) The definition which she 
led them (on the basis their reading 
Charles Lamb and reference 
their own compositions) was almost utter 
nonsense: “An essay short unfinished 
prose composition, without form.” The 
teacher was well-trained (at any rate, 
skillful) pedagogy, but she did not 
know what she was talking about. She 
was ill-trained literature. 
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her students remember her defini- 
tion “the essay,” they have some 
things unlearn before they can under- 
stand (let alone, enjoy) essay. Even 
they forget the definition, harm has 
been done, for they have taken part 
piece very bad thinking, which they 
mistook for good thinking, and have 
been pushed that much farther away 
from good habits thought. 

From high school essays, one might 
well conclude that essays are sometimes 
“without form,” not that “The Essay” 
without form. From high school short 
stories, one could easily conclude that 
short stories are “without form.” From 
high school poems, one could make the 
wildest generalizations about poetry and 
prosody. But then, high school composi- 
tions are not where one looks formu- 
late verify definitions literary 
genres. 

course the young teacher had not 
derived her definition from her reading 
student themes. She got the definition 
elsewhere and very cleverly drew upon 
her students’ themes illustrate it. 
doing so, she paid them the compliment 
calling them “essayists,” like Charles 
Lamb. They experienced the pleasurable 
glow the character Moliére who 
discovered that had been speaking 
prose all his life, and she was rewarded 
their good will. She caught and held 
their attention and engaged their interest 
her definition. 

think know where she got her defi- 
nition, Probably she found her notes 
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college class English, which 
instructor had demonstrated his erudi- 
tion tracing the English word essay 
its French original. probably went 
say that Montaigne published 
under the title indicate that 
what published was “tentative and in- 
complete compared with ordinary 
formal philosophical writings.” (The 
quotation from widely used literary 
handbook.) The erudite instructor was 
not attended to, was not clear 
pointing out, neglected point out, 
was not sufficiently erudite point 
out, that one kind essay may have the 
logical inevitability Newman’s dis- 
courses and another kind the formal 
polish Max Beerbohm’s trifles. 
probably failed point out that the 
“formal philosophical writings” which 
Montaigne disclaimed are also “essays” 
our terminology. His former student 
remembered the wrong thing and 
spreads the contagion what she re- 
members misremembers. The inade- 
quacy her literary insight partly 
the fault her own schooling. 

Characteristically, undergraduates be- 
gin and end their themes with moral 
tags. Those who have discovered Bart- 
lett use quotations. They catch the habit 
from the There quotation 
from Henry Adams which pertinent 
this may read his com- 
ment the teacher’s indifference 
what his students remember: teacher 
affects eternity. can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 
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The Leader 


REED 


You came 

Unsolicited and softly 

did not want you there 

quest was for the Leader. 


You came 

Spoke name 
Remembered it. 
Strange, thought, 
For underling 
retain 

With such agility. 


You came 

And spoke your simple way 
Unassuming, humble, yet convincing, 
Others turned and talked with you. 
You were their hope, their strength; 
The people were fired your beliefs 
They drew warmth, 

Basked the security you. 

Your thoughts poured over them. 


You came 

their Leader. 

The people put you pinnacle 
Could you falter? Could you fail? 
You bound the people round you. 
They were gathered you. 
Ineffably they flowed into you 
And you into them 

And the two become one. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


EDUCATION 


MINISTRATION, Volume compiled 
The National Committee the Prepa- 
ration Manual College and Uni- 
versity Business Administration. Ameri- 
can Council Education, 217 
$4.50. 

the pioneer work, Financial Reports for 
Colleges and Universities, published 1935 
the American Council Education. 
The National Committee the Prepara- 
tion Manual College and University 
Business Administration worked over 
period seven years this first two 
new volumes which the purpose was 
formulate the philosophy and fundamental 
principles business administration in- 
stitutions higher education. The period 
since 1935 has been one accelerated 
growth the professionalization the field 
college and university 

The volume divided into nine chapters, 
three appendixes, classified bibliography, 
and index. Chapters and II, taking 
the first thirty-six pages, contain the state- 
ment philosophy and The re- 
sponsibilities the chief business officer 
and the organization the business office 
are indicated. Also, sixteen basic principles 
financial accounting and reporting for 
institutions higher education are stated 
and justified. 

Chapter III, “Budgets and Budget Ac- 
counting,” treats the planning, preparation, 
control, and revision budgets. section 
devoted the responsibilities the presi- 
dent and the governing board educa- 
tional planning through the administration 
the budget. Chapters through VII 


deal with financial reports. sug- 
gested forms which make the reports 
are distributed through these four chapters. 
Suggestions for the preparation 
lication the annual financial report are 
included are suggestions regarding the 
number, frequency, and content internal 
reports. 

Chapter VIII contains information 
internal and external audits. The sugges- 
tions follow standards which have been rec- 
ommended the American Institute Ac- 
countants. Chapter [X, “Allocation In- 
direct Expenditures and Determination 
contains information which fun- 
damental for administrators colleges and 
universities. rigid test administrative 
efficiency inherent this phase busi- 
ness administration. 

Appendix presents fifty-five definitions 
terms which are peculiar college and 
university accounting. Appendix re- 
print George Van Dyke’s statement 
“Depreciation Real Property Edu- 
cational Institutions” which was printed 
1935 the American Council Educa- 
tion. Appendix the “Opinion the 
General Education Board the Invest- 
ment Endowment Funds Dormi- 
tories.” The classified bibliography taking 
fifty-five pages the volume makes 
possible for the reader turn quickly 
other related sources information, 

The volume characterized the com- 
pleteness its general treatment the sub- 
ject and its simplicity statement and 
illustration. This collection information 
philosophy, principles, and procedures 
goes long way toward satisfying one 
the requirements basic the recognition 
field profession. The business admin- 
istration colleges and universities rap- 
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idly becoming professionalized. the 
vanguard new professions the field 
higher education along with the registrars 
and admissions officers, student personnel 
services, and public relations. And, due 
the economic nature the bigger problems 
confronting institutions higher learning 
encouraging see the determination 
and skill with which administrators are com- 
ing grips with the problems the field 
business administration. 
HENDERSON 

University Florida 


CONSTRUCTION EDUCATIONAL AND 
PERSONNEL Kenneth Bean, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 231 
pages, $4.50. 

The subject this book concerns the 
construction informal teacher-made tests 
and the more specialized job developing 
personnel instruments for business and in- 
dustry. 

The author begins his work postula- 
tion that one the unique features the 
book its contribution area in- 
struction that has not been adequately cov- 
ered course offerings. Specifically, 
states, “An undergraduate major 
chology education does not often include 
instruction this field. Only few leading 
universities are now listing courses primarily 
partially for instruction test construc- 
tion.” rather cursory inspection cur- 
rent college catalogues and course offerings 
refutes, rather than substantiates, this asser- 
tion. 

The book, however, possesses number 
strong features, and the technical ac- 
curacy the material presented particu- 
larly outstanding. For psychology major, 
especially the beginner, interested enter- 
ing the field personnel, course planned 
around the contents this text would prove 
helpful indeed, The chapter devoted the 
construction and use essay examinations 
extremely well prepared and valuable 
contribution the field testing. Further- 
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more, the entire discourse should prove 
valuable adjunct, related reading, for 
students both the fields education and 
psychology. likewise would serve 
useful addition the library classroom 
teacher, either the public school col- 
lege faculty, who has already had some 
basic training test The at- 
tention given the area performance 
mended, since the subject has received little 
systematic recognition most authors. 

While the book appears well suited 
class psychology concerned with person- 
nel testing, has limited application the 
needs public school teachers, group 
toward which also intended. The nu- 
merous examples used throughout the pres- 
entation are taken primarily from the field 
intelligence and aptitude testing. Despite 
effort point out application subject 
matter, well other public school 
areas, the author’s objective not realized 
because, most instances, the presentation 
far too subtle for the average classroom 
teacher. Judging the bibliography and 
footnotes used, would appear that the 
author might have benefited presenting 
his material for use public school teachers 
had taken greater cognizance the ma- 
terial published the field educational 
testing. generalized criticism this writ- 
ing that appears too abstract and 
advanced for the beginning student, yet too 
elementary for the experienced research 
worker the field. There the feeling that 
the book attempting meet the needs 
too many areas, and thereby fails ade- 
quately meet the needs any one profes- 
sional group. 

SEE 

University Cincinnati 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL Wilson Little and 
Chapman. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 320 pp. $4.50. 

The authors this book indicate the 
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very outset that certain fundamental as- 
sumptions are implicit their work. Briefly 
the assumptions are: that understanding the 
persistent problems youth face basic 
functional guidance, that teachers gen- 
eral must become more effective their 
guidance roles, that guidance 
viewed integral part the second- 
ary-school program—not appendage 
it, and that “the most justifiable approach 
the study guidance the secondary 
school terms the problems most 
concern youth.” the authors’ own 
statement, the volume specifically aims: 

acquaint students with the nature 
problems which are most concern sec- 
dary-school pupils. 

provide information which prospec- 
tive guidance personnel and those already 
service may understand some the more 
important relationships between the prob- 
lems and the behavior youth. 

provide practical suggestions for initiat- 
ing guidance activities, and for expanding 


the role guidance the secondary 
school. 


The nature the content this vol- 
ume suggested full chapters devoted 
the following: “The Nature Youth’s 
Problems”; Social 
“Family Relations Problems Youth”; 
Looks the Future”; Personal- 
ity Problems”; “Youth, Part-Time Jobs, 
and Money”; and Health Prob- 
lems.” Additional chapters “Guidance, 
Function Secondary Education”; 
“Organizing the School for Guidance”; 
and Homeroom: Its Uses and Possi- 
bilities Guidance Center” complete the 
well-conceived treatment the subject in- 
dicated the title the book. 

Much the volume’s substance relative 
the problems youth based upon 
extensive study the authors. Nearly five 
thousand students representing forty-five 
school systems ten states, well distributed 
geographically, participated the study. 
time span almost ten years was devoted 
the work. The free-response, non- 
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directive, technique was utilized secur- 
ing the data. 

This book not just theoretical treat- 
ment guidance. factual, practical, 
and psychologically sound its approach. 
Included the treatment are numerous 
suggested procedures for identifying the 
problems individual pupils, for utilizing 
the techniques group guidance, for assist- 
ing young people their adjustment 
varied problems, for appraising pupil’s atti- 
tudes, and similar activities interest and 
concern all who teach and guide youth. 

On-the-job personnel secondary schools 
and prospective teachers either upper 
level undergraduate courses graduate 
school would profit reading this book. 
doing so, readers will find refreshingly 
new approach. Emphasis here, stems from 
the problems boys and girls themselves. 
The role the school meeting this chal- 
lenge clearly delineated the material 
presented. The authors have succeeded 
contributing the field secondary-school 
guidance well organized, readable, and 
adequately documented volume. 

Francis ALTER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


CHILDREN 
Arch Heck, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 513 pp. $6.00. 

Education Exceptional Children was 
first published 1940 and now pre- 
sented the first revision. The first edi- 
tion enjoyed very extensive use college 
text and general professional reference. The 
five basic objectives outlined the preface 
briefly stated are: (1) set forth the 
challenge (2) develop the basic prin- 
ciples education (3) Consider the prac- 
tical problems encountered programming 
(4) describe representative programs 
(5) outline the responsibilities for pre- 
vention handicaps. These are indeed very 
comprehensive objectives and perhaps rather 
difficult attain single survey text. 
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The organization the chapters reveal 
adherence the above objectives. For 
example, the chapters relating crippled 
children are entitled: Education the crip- 
pled child, Problems faced educating 
cripples, Challenge the cripple. more 
extensive use the author’s approach may 
shown the sequence chapters relat- 
ing the education socially handicapped 
child: The local problem, The special class 
and school, The parental school, The states’ 
program, The state training school, Typi- 
cal state schools. 

The wealth details the chapters re- 
lating the historical facts and the ad- 
ministrative aspects special education con- 
stitute the greatest contribution the text. 
The sections chapters which present de- 
scriptions practices representative cities 
and descriptions provisions the states are 
especially helpful the reader who wishes 
gain practical insight into the scope 
these relatively new educational fields. 

The reader conscious some repeti- 
tion and overlapping the topics treated 
within the chapters. For example, the his- 
tory recently developed programs such 
those under consideration would ex- 
pected overlap with descriptions pro- 
grams typical Methods organiza- 
tion services are hard distinguish from 
problems involved providing effective 
program. The reader becomes aware the 
authors’ adherence rather artificial, 
logical and somewhat academic outline. Loss 
vitality discussion naturally results 
and the treatment reads like source book. 

way approaching some rather specialized 
educational and psychological problems 
children. The psychological and the socio- 
logical aspects the problems the indi- 
vidual child, his parents, his siblings are ex- 
ceedingly important the total program. 
These more vital aspects are somewhat lost 
the text due the extreme emphasis 
placed the administrative phases the 
problem. 

Lorp 
Los Angeles State College 


EDUCATION THE 
(Second Edition) Christine 
Ingram. The Ronald Press Company, 


359 pp. $5.00. 

This book thorough revision the 
author’s previous book the same subject. 
ning program for slow-learning children, 
particularly those from five seventeen 
years age. Speaking from rich, prac- 
tical experience the area special edu- 
cation, the author vitalizes her subject with 
functional approach. 

Part adequate consideration given 
such factors characteristics, capacities 
and needs slow-learning children. This 
followed statement the educa- 
tional objectives for the mentally retarded 
child. 

the reviewer, however, the most 
commendable and stimulating aspects 
the book are found Part II, which pre- 
sents basic principles for planning and carry- 
ing out adequate educational program 
for the mentally retarded. Such phases the 
organization special classes, the selection 
pupils for special program, and the de- 
velopment units for the 
tarded are especially noteworthy. Although 
acquiring the language arts and number 
skills are given special treatment, the author 
stresses understanding the whole child, 
integrating the child’s home, school, and 
community life, and utilizing childhood ex- 
periences and activity basis for learn- 
ing. 

the important problem the men- 
tally retarded and the secondary school pro- 
gram, the author devotes one, short chapter. 
This material primarily introduc- 
tory 

The final chapter gives overview 
current research and trends the field 
mental retardation. 

Excellent bibliographies 
questions are given the end each chap- 
ter. selected series books with low 
readability level and high interest content 
desirable feature the book. 

This book should helpful many 
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people, specifically aid the special 
teacher carrying out such program. 
text for courses teacher-training, 
will provide techniques for meeting the prob- 
lems the mentally retarded child the 
regular classroom. Administrators will find 
valuable aid establishing and 
evaluating special services for the mentally 

Arkansas State College 


INTRODUCTION EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN Harry Baker. The Macmil- 
len Company. 476 pp. $5.00. 

This quite large book and described 
the general field handicapped chil- 
dren. general and comprehensive 
its coverage all the accepted types 
children who need, temporarily perma- 
nently, special educational help, the “su- 
perior” “gifted” are included. 

text for general survey course 
for the student who will get other in- 
formation insight into the specialized 
fields work with the handicapped child, 
the book fair sample the thing, 
the teachers such courses, need, 
must have text all. 

The introductory treatment the rela- 
tionship the handicapped child the to- 
tality the world educational objec- 
tives, well done Part the text. 

Part II, factually deals with the etiology, 
symptoms and measures taken the diag- 
nosis, treatment and educational program- 
ming for all the major sensory, organic and 
physical defects school children. 

Sections visual, hearing, speech, crip- 
pling and growth disorders with lowered 
vitality and other physical conditions, cover 
these areas adequately. 

Details and figures are some cases less 
than adequate for 1953, especially re- 
gard practices the testing hearing, 
while the section cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, appears very slight view the 
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strides which have been made and the im- 
portance correct differential diagnosis 
this group, whose intelligence recent re- 
searches have found much lower than 
the figures quoted the text. 

Part III deals with the deviations 
mental ability some detail, but scarcely 
date the English work with the 
Mentally Defective who, since the Educa- 
tion Act 1944, have been known the 
“educationally subnormal” and does not 
mention the implications the American 
work the “endogenous-exogenous” men- 
tal defective Doll and others which 
likely change many concepts 

Dr. Baker rightly calls for more and bet- 
ter text books for this group, with good in- 
terest levels and low learning difficulty, 
which every one with experience the 
actual teaching the “mentally defective” 
will endorse. 

“Superior” and gifted children are well 
described and suitable programs are men- 
tioned, mainly the New York and Cleve- 
land examples, while the discussion the 
segregation the non-segregation the 
gifted, does not give any sociometric evi- 
dence either side and quotes “authori- 
ty” the college level, who the re- 
viewer’s best knowledge, has never taught 
gifted handicapped children anywhere 
any time any public school. 

Part covers Epilepsy, Neurological 
and Psychogenic conditions, for which the 
title “diseases” used. This seems in- 
adequate title and logically one might 
expect the section cerebral palsy have 
been found here, view its being 
neurological condition, rather than or- 
thopedic one, according all the best peo- 
ple. “Psychotic conditions” also would have 
fitted better with the “Behavior 
ments,” the reviewer’s opinion. 

Part Behavior Adjustments, seems 
inadequate title for unit which 
really concerned with maladjustment, 
seen behavior problems, and delinquency. 
view the seriousness the problem 
juvenile delinquency today, seems re- 
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grettable that the text gives little space 
the problems diagnosis, trial, treatment, 
probation, reform schools, camps, probation 
hostels, which the young teacher might 
well have interest and might even 
inspired enter this field she were told 
more about it. 

The “educationally retarded” are dealt 
with the sixth part the book, and one 
wonders what grounds they were in- 
cluded, they can hardly considered 
“exceptional,” the sense the others 
dealt with earlier categories, while the 
treatment the remedial work the text 
suggests that most them should sub- 
sumed under these categories. 

The final section the book deals with 
the problem teacher training, and this 
could with advantage have been longer and 
more detailed, with some mention the 
investigations being conducted the Fed- 
eral Office Education into this field, and 
the efforts the American Speech and 
Hearing Association raise the standards 
its membership. 

his concluding chapter Dr. Baker re- 
views present attitudes and suggests future 
and more desirable ones towards the handi- 
capped child and concludes with optimis- 
tic note the real results the basic 
aims education, which have been attained, 
wherever good programs, realistic level, 
run practical people, have been put into 
effect. 

attempting evaluate the worth 
book such this, your reviewer feels, 
that such criticism has made, may 
some help persuading Dr. Baker, 
write, from his great experience, com- 
pletely new book, smaller, more compact, 
and without some the matter included 
the present work. The new one could 
well include more recent work most 
the fields and then would possible 
say that, good this general text, 
then would have “the survey text” for 
the course “handicapped children,” which 
every one who work with children 
any type, ought take before she 


let loose the child population 
country. 

The text furnished with bibliographi- 
cal references the end each chapter, 
and suitable topics for discussion the 
writing papers are suggested, which make 
the text quite suited class work the 
college level. 

JoRDAN 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Fifty-second 
Yearbook, Part II, The National So- 
ciety For the Study Education, Chi- 
cago, 1953. Distributed the University 
Chicago Press. Cloth $3.50. Paper 
$2.75. 287 pp., index. 

Into the lexicon professional educators 
have crept many terms which are desig- 
nated concepts desirable educational pro- 
grams. Among these terms the community 
school, term warmly received because 
its connotation improved community liv- 
ing through education. conjures visions 
important social service through public 
education, broad tasks many fields 
which educators may turn the power 
public education, new end excit- 
ing role for public education modern 
society. 

was probably with the idea that the 
concept the community school had been 
entertained and implemented long enough 
establish its nature, objectives, and ways, 
that the National Society For the Study 
Education assigned one its yearbook 
committees the project making defini- 
tive study the community school and re- 
porting its progress American education. 
The committee received its challenge 
the words its chairman: 

“The purposes this yearbook are 
(a) report the development and present 
status this concept education, (b) 
note the special relationships and unique 
features the community school, and (c) 


| 
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describe, analyze, and interpret some im- 
portant demonstrations and research that 
deal with this subject.” 

Though this reviewer appears that 
the committee fell short achieving its pur- 
poses, the book which the token the 
committee’s work stands the best pres- 
ently available exposition the com- 
munity school. The opening chapter ex- 
cellent exciting declaration what 
public education might accomplish the 
bettering community life. The third 
chapter Community-School Concepts: 
Critical Analysis thoughtful and, the 
exuberant community school advocate, 
sobering analysis the nature com- 
munities and the role which schools might 
expect play the improvement liv- 
ing. The chapter The Community 
School and Larger Geographic Areas proj- 
ects the public school into its world-com- 
munity setting and cautions against the pro- 
vincialism which may accompany educa- 
tional purposing within the limits 
immediate community. These chapters, with 
those which detail the experiences various 
community-serving and community-dedi- 
cated schools, make this yearbook worthy 
addition the literature modern edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

pleasant able tell those who have 
waited for definition the community 
school that this production many able 
educators offers such definition. the 
words the committee “the community 
school good school, effective school” 
(p. 1); community school directly 
concerned with improving all aspects liv- 
ing the community” (p. 52); school 
program may spoken community- 
school program the extent that serves 
the purpose improving community liv- 
ing” (p. 83); “the learning 
beyond those sought for other good 
schools” (p. 83); patrons the 
school well its teachers and students 
play important part the development 
and operation the program” (p. 100); 
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“an outstanding characteristic its em- 
phasis co-operative planning” (p. 
school and the people study their com- 
munity and develop program which meets 
its needs and uses its resources” (p. 156); 
“the community school can serve 
dynamic social force shaping community 
life and solving community problems” 
co-ordinate position among community 
agencies and institutions providing leader- 
ship, direction and support (p. 194); 
“the community-school program repre- 
sents the essence democracy. 
part return older practice wherein 
the adults the community worked to- 
gether improve their schools and, through 
them, bring added benefits the com- 
munity” (pp. 286-87). 

Such declarations, earnest they may 
be, fall short establishing the community 
school kind school different from 
other schools whose purposes and programs 
are good terms social significance. The 
reiteration similar phrases throughout the 
book may fact indicate the uneasiness 
the committee members their attempt 
deal with concept which eludes definition. 
The message the book may implicitly 
that the designation the community school 
not true distinction but that amy good 
and child-serving, while not ignoring other 
facets its obligation. that proper 
conclusion for the reader the book 
draw, then perhaps the term the community 
school has served its purpose emphasiz- 
ing some the larger tasks the public 
school, One may respect the emphasis 
the community school but feel that may 
limit recognition the full role educa- 
tion time when “The crucial issue 
our time longer whether not the 
world community reality, but 
rather whether this all-inclusive community 
jectives and methodology.” (p. 232) 

The yearbook committee performed 
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service the profession examining the 
community school. The book will offer 
source material for years come the 
topic how good schools perform special 
community service. 

HAGMAN 
Drake University 


ter and Dorothy McGinnis. McGraw- 
Hill Company, pp. 214. $3.50. 

the preface Learning Read, Pro- 
fessors Carter and McGinnis emphasize the 
practicability and brevity this new text 
reading. The authors also state that their 
aim “to provide definite, specific, and 
practical suggestions for the improvement 
reading all levels.” this reviewer’s 
opinion, they have succeeded very well 
their objective. 

the first part, “Some Reading Prob- 
lems and Why They Develop,” the authors 
enumerate the physical, psychological, en- 
vironmental, and educational factors affect- 
ing reading performance. The chapter de- 
voted consideration the causes 
reading disability individual case 
space well used. includes list measures 
value investigating and analyzing in- 
dividual capacities, and perform- 
ance: (1) three measures intelligence 
and mental maturity, (2) two tests 
vision, (3) one test audition, (4) two 
measures reading ability and skill for 
analysis reading errors, (5) nine apti- 
tude survey tests reading, (6) two 
personality measures, and (7) three projec- 
tive techniques. 

The second part concerned with read- 
ing objectives and specific materials for their 
achievement. Listed are the activities which 
can facilitate reading readiness the kinder- 
garten. Listed also are activities which can 
promote reading the (1) first, second, 
and third grades, (2) fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, and (3) grades and 
adulthood. 

The teacher must possess not only cer- 
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tain background understanding the 
problems themselves. must have also 
shrewd understanding materials guide 
the child’s reading activity. should 
conversant with criteria for use, readabil- 
ity the material, and the effectiveness 
the materials achieving specific goals. 
presenting supplementary materials and me- 
chanical devices (e.g., filmstrips) which can 
used developmental and corrective 
reading, Carter and McGinnis designate 
ten areas. Two the areas are (1) ma- 
terials classified according various grade 
and interest levels, and (2) materials used 
choric group speaking. 

the third part, Carter and McGinnis 
enumerate developmental therapeutic 
procedures every teacher can use. They 
trace the complex process reading through 
three stages (the period beginning read- 
ing, the period expanding power, the 
period application and use reading 
tool), showing that reading abilities tend 
move forward from one level higher 
one. Skills developed are recognizing words, 
developing sight vocabulary, reading 
remember, associating ideas and materials, 
expanding one’s vocabulary, locating in- 
formation, developing comprehension, or- 
ganizing ideas and materials, 
emphasized the third stage are critical 
reading, interpretative reading, recreational 
reading, skimming, and work reading 
studying. 

Not overlooked the glossary 
over 200 terms, the compilation which 
based upon two books Betts, 
Foundations Reading Instruction and 
The Prevention and Correction Reading 
Difficulties, and volume English, 
Terms. 

The teacher administrator looking for 
handbook outlining specific procedures 
and materials promote reading skills will 
find Learning Read answer. 

Epna 
University Wyoming 
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HUMANITIES 


THE CHANGING David 
Stevens. Harper and Brothers. 263 
pp. $4.00 


this book the author takes the posi- 
tion that the humanities are basic all 
education. humanities, composed 
philosophies, histories, Languages, and lit- 
eratures, have developed America 
much the same way that the educational 
pattern has grown. Looking first Eu- 
rope for those things which influenced the 
lives people, the United States finally 
developed its own plan for the humanities. 

higher education developed 
country, especially patterns educational 
requirements, great leaders these four 
areas grew eminence and influenced the 
thinking students. Gradually these great 
leaders attracted the attention scholars 
Great Britain and Europe and there en- 
sued interchange ideas and practices 
which had lasting effects both. 

The failure many students 
acquire familiarity with the languages, 
histories and philosophies well the 
literatures the many peoples the earth 
has resulted narrowing the concepts 
the humanities which excluded the contribu- 
tions many races rich their long his- 
tory. When one depends translations 
the work interpreters, much the or- 
iginal may 

Many important centers learning 
this country and abroad have developed and 
are developing libraries, instruction and re- 
search into formerly unknown cultures. 
While the activities the humanities are 
often slowed down wars, these same ex- 
periences have renewed the interest stu- 
dents the cultures southeastern Asia 
and the Orient. The explorations archae- 
ologists have advanced this work immeasur- 
ably, and with the promotion the study 
the language the people, there seems 
dawning new day for the humani- 
ties. 

area which has been sadly neglected 
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the study “foreign” cultures Cen- 
tral and South America. Because their 
origin South America, the United States, 
looked Europe for its pattern develop- 
ment. The attention being given now the 
cultures these people opening the 
rich treasures their history and develop- 
ment which will enrich the work all 
countries the western 

the humanities needed justification the 
following quotation sufficient: “The Hu- 
manities are not useful, but they are neces- 
sary. They are essential the good life even 
the humblest people, who may too poor 
any sense cultivate them, for the fate 
these people will not pleasant their 
masters, however just, are not human.” 

Languages, Chapter III Histories, Chap- 
ter Philosophies, and Chapter 
Literatures, are extremely interesting 
showing the development these areas and 
showing the interdependence those 
four realms for the humanities. 

The last chapter indicates the progress 
the arts, especially music, art, and 
drama developing “better balance 
studies for students and therefore so- 
ciety.” 

Hanna 
Baylor University 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Moustakas, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Pp. 218. $3.50. 

Written for teachers, prospective teach- 
ers, and parents, Children Play Therapy 
combines treatment the purposes and 
procedures play therapy with valuable 
interesting case material. book which 
treats the normal child and the unadjusted 
child designed give insight into the 
emotions children. The value such 
treatment aids the reader see the exist- 
ence frustrations and tensions, anger, 
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fear, and regressive impulses the well- 
adjusted child and the unadjusted child. 
The author includes discussion treat- 
ment for normal children, for children with 
temporary difficulties, and for children with 
deep emotional problems, 

discussing therapy with normal chil- 
dren the author points out that these chil- 
dren not hesitate express aggressive 
and regressive impulses. The aggression 
normal children clearly expressed, and 
they seem have the ability take re- 
sponsibility for it. found that normal 
children are conversational and discuss their 
world directly exists for them. con- 
trast these characteristics Moustakas 
states that some emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren appear have great difficulty 
verbalizing; others keep rapid-fire 
flow questions their conversation. 
After some help from the therapist these 
disturbed children are able express atti- 
tudes which the past seemed too threat- 
ening reveal. 

Two case studies unadjusted children 
were given some detail. The author de- 
scribes ten cases handled less than year 
which portray the attitudes young chil- 
dren play therapy and show how emo- 
tional insight attained. feels that the 
attitudes the therapist—acceptance and 
respect for the child’s values and ideas— 
are the most important factors the 
peutic relationship. seems that discussion 
the effect counseling parental atti- 
tudes and behavior toward the child 
the play sessions and the home would 
aid the reader better understand the 
many ramifications the play therapy sit- 
uation. Some discussion the influence 
the home and the school emotional prob- 
lems and the therapeutic value good 
emotional climate home school 
would helpful parents and teachers. 

the chapter situational play therapy 
both the cases presented deal with the 
arrival new baby the family. 
seems that greater breadth could ob- 
tained presenting cases with different 
threatening situations. The author enumer- 
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ates such catastrophes fires and floods, 
accidents illnesses, family crises di- 
vorce and death which often result chil- 
dren showing confusion, hostility, uncon- 
trollable aggression, hate, and anxiety. Yet 
the cases cited refer only the new baby 
crisis. 

Nearly half the book devoted Chap- 
ter which presents the case pre- 
school family—father, mother, and three- 
year-old Lengthy interviews with 
each parent and thirteen play sessions with 
the child are given verbatim. Again seems 
that type problems, interviews, 
sessions several family groups could have 
been reported better advantage the 
hundred pages devoted the one 
family situation. 

This book dealing with normal children, 
children with temporary difficulties, and 
children with deep emotional problems 
should value parents, teachers, and 
psychologists. The style clear and non- 
technical, Such book helps provide under- 
standing, perception, and responsiveness 
children’s feelings, attitudes, and emotions 
and aids encouraging happy, well- 
adjusted social relationships with and for 
children. should assist parents and teach- 
ers sharpen their perceptions children’s 
emotions, give better understanding 
them, and respond more sensitively 
the attitudes expressed children 
their play. The major emphasis Children 
Play Therapy placed upon the role 
the therapist the most significant factor 
the therapeutic relationship. 


(revised edi- 
tion) Carl Witherington. Ginn 
and Company. 478 pp. $4.00. 

This book intended text for college 
students taking their first course educa- 
tional psychology. The nineteen chapters 
take most the topics treated other 
similar books. Included are chapters mo- 
tivation, growth, nature and measurement 
intelligence, evaluating achievement, 
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mental hygiene, transfer training, the de- 
velopment personality and character, and 
several chapters various aspects learn- 
ing. feature not found most books 
the chapter adult Each chap- 
ter concluded with summary and fol- 
lowed from ten twenty exercises and 
problems. The references following each 
chapter are briefly annotated. appendix 
lists the 850 words basic English and 
there combined author-subject index. 

This book relatively little changed 
version the first edition, published 
1946. The introductory chapter has been 
rewritten and more adequately sets forth the 
task educational psychology. chapter 
techniques for studying education has been 
added. This educational chapter presents 
some elementary statistical procedures and 
very briefly discusses diagnostic techniques, 
techniques for determining reading diffi- 
culty, and techniques for evaluating tests. 
Two other chapters have been rewritten 
and new sources added the selected ref- 
erences following all chapters. Aside from 
another half dozen very minor changes, the 
remainder the book verbatim repro- 
duction the 1946 edition. 

The author has done creditable job 
putting together readable and coherent 
account the major processes and factors 
involved the education human beings. 
begins with commendable attempt 
help the student define key words and 
clarify objectives. the reader proceeds 
treated logical succession brief ex- 
positions which present distilled version 
the facts and principles educational psy- 
chology. Very few real data are presented. 
This tends minimize the more contro- 
versial aspects many problems and foster 
overly positive presentation. The naive 
reader might led believe that most 
problems have been satisfactorily solved and 
that little more remains done. 

conclusion, this writer feels that either 
edition the book would helpful pro- 
viding the beginning student with good 
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general orientation the field educa- 
tional psychology. 

Curris 
University Arizona 


Human Lawrence Cole. 
World Book Company. 863 pp. $5.50. 


Those instructors the introductory 
course psychology who have been largely 
dissatisfied with the texts available for use 
such courses will pleasantly surprised with 
this book. would appear that Cole has 
resisted the temptation use the formula 
that produced introductory texts organized 
around “logical” but dysfunctional cate- 
gories, over-saturated with 
psycho-physical data, and referring only 
lightly, all, sociological and anthro- 
pological materials and concepts. His organ- 
ization and treatment most heuristic one 
light the objectives the course for 
which was written—a fact that will 
evoke surprise from those who are fa- 
miliar with earlier work which par- 
ticipated.* 

The book divided into seven parts: The 
Nature the Psychological Problem, 
Growth and Development, Motivation and 
the Affective Processes, Modification Be- 
havior, Attending and Perceiving, The 
Reasoner, and The Structure and Dynamics 
the Self-System. The last part includes 
seven chapters, six which are devoted 
discussion the psycholanalytic viewpoint. 
Some will wish question the wisdom 
using such large proportion space 
(twenty percent) for this purpose. Indeed, 
the author anticipates such criticism his 
Foreword and suggests that the recent rise 
clinical psychology and the general tend- 
ency for laymen define psychology psy- 
choanalytic terms justifies extensive treat- 
ment this point view such text. 

Among the unique strengths the book 
the frequent inclusion case materials, 


Lawrence Cole and William Bruce, 
Educational Psychology. World Book Company, 


1950. 
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extended and several con- 
densed reports relevant studies. Particu- 
larly valuable, from student’s-eye-view, 
Cole’s third chapter (The Individual and 
His Social Matrix) which almost com- 
pletely devoted rather detailed descrip- 
tions four different cultural contexts 
(Samoa, Colvin Hollow, Zuni, Kwakiutl) 
and effectively counters the common argu- 
ment, “It’s against human nature.” 

The entire text rather uniformly com- 
petent and ego-involving but the reviewer 
was particularly impressed with the five 
chapters Part Five (Attending and Per- 
ceiving) and the final chapter (The Normal 
The former constitute un- 
usually good discussion perceptual proc- 
esses and could have been written only 
one who feels home the socio-cultural 
dimensions psychology. The latter out- 
standing that the author has been able 
present meaningful discussion 
mality” without floundering either the 
Scylla complete relativism the Charyb- 
dis universality. 

Apart from the debatable questions aris- 
ing from Cole’s lengthy excursion into the 
psychoanalytic framework, only two nega- 
tive comments suggest themselves. would 
not unfair suggest that some the 
undefined vaguely defined terms will 
constitute unnecessary difficulty for be- 
ginning students (e.g., “self-actualizing,” 
“self-transcending”). And, further, the 
semanticists will undoubtedly and, felt 
here, justifiably disagree that their thesis 
“anti-conceptualism.” Indeed, Cole’s seven- 
teenth chapter (Reflections the Nature 
Everyday Thinking) seems precisely 
the semantic argument. 

justice any book and particularly such 
unusual one. Both the undergraduate 
taking his first and terminal course and the 
prospective psychology major will stimu- 
lated and enriched thoughtful reading 
this text. nothing else carried away 
from it, there will remain way thinking 
about human behavior. This orientation 


implicit throughout the work and nicely 
summed one the closing sentences: 
“Although [the psychologist] may have 

worked out his own solution the prob- 
lem, has work upon each life kind 
experiment with truth.” 

ARTHUR 

Stanford University 


Seidman, ed. Dryden Press, 768 
pp. $4.50. 

The post-war increase the number 
students taking psychology courses has been 
great that many college libraries have not 
been able satisfy the need for source 
materials. Even when complete files 
journal are available one copy key 
study not enough for even one section 
large class. One solution this problem 
has been the use books readings which 
are now available several different areas. 

These books are particularly helpful 
the interdisciplinary areas like social and 
industrial psychology, where important orig- 
inal sources are scattered wide variety 
books and ournals number subject 
matter areas. Adolescent psychology such 
area. The Adolescent: Book Read- 
ings, edited Seidman, the first 
book readings appear this field and 
will undoubtedly widely used. 

The volume contains selections taken 
from different books and pamphlets, 
scientific journals, and one popular maga- 
zine. the journal articles originally 
appeared psychological journals, so- 
cial science journals, educational jour- 
nals, and medical journals, Not many 
libraries are likely have them The 
best read instructor will find among them 
articles that has missed when they ap- 
peared elsewhere. 

selecting the articles the chief criterion 
seems the current usefulness the 
selection. Only selections date back 
far the 1930’s and the have 
been published within the last ten years. 
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The book contains. several selections 
which not deal directly with adolescence. 
They seem inserted background 
material give direction and continuity, 
which bit puzzling the volume 
not intended for use basal text. 

inevitable that any collection 
studies adolescent psychology will 
disjointed and lacking unity. There are 
psychological reasons for isolating ado- 
lescences separate field study. Courses 
adolescent psychology are primarily set 
for the convenience junior-high, high 
school, and college teachers. result 
research adolescent behavior tends 
have limited and practical objectives. vol- 
ume such studies not book for the 
ages and the very nature the field 
none the studies likely irreplacably 
important. book readings this area 
should stress research and should revised 
rather frequently. 

view the large number teachers 
and prospective teachers who take courses 
adolescent psychology regrettable that 
the editor could not find more than three 
selections adolescents school worthy 
inclusion. Since the book meets definite 
need, will undoubtedly have oppor- 
tunity remedy this later edition. 

State University Teachers College 
Oswego, N.Y. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY PERSONALITY 
Bernard Notcutt. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 235 pages. $4.75. 

area psychological content 
theory presents greater challenge the 
writer and thinker than 
theory. Bernard Notcutt phrases it, “We 
are the boundary knowledge, and the 
hills are hidden mist.” 

not difficult explain why the sub- 
ject attracts able minds. Personality the 
pattern individual life, and the pat- 
terns many individual lives become the 
substance man’s social institutions. For 
centuries man has tried understand indi- 
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vidual personality order predict indi- 
vidual behavior, and, our century, 
have tried know the group effect 
individual personalities order predict 
group behavior. Bernard Notcutt has added 
his name renowned who have 
turned their attention the task bring- 
ing some order out very confused area. 

Professor Notcutt makes attempt 
formulate new constructs theories 
Andras Angyal and others have tried. 
makes pretense being able improve 
existing concepts. does ad- 
mirable job what sets out do—to 
bring confused field some clear think- 
ing, some organization, some new and re- 
freshing insights into relationships which 
too often escape the casual student. 

calls psychology task for too 
blind worship scientism. This, defines, 
situations where all the elaborate para- 
phernalia experimental psychology have 
been employed, enough make the psy- 
chologist feel that truly scientific, but 
the void remains, ideas and results real 
significance are not present. Bernard Not- 
cutt actually expressing purpose for 
himself. trying develop new ideas 
and the same time anticipating the 
criticisms those who are afraid new 
ideas concepts which are not readily 
verifiable. 

Three broad classifications are employed 
bring the data into order: (1) Trait 
Theories, which assume that personality 
pattern human characteristics peculiar 
individuals, and the environment 
more than nuisance obscuring the clear 
outlines personality.” this classification 
theories, Notcutt sums his thinking 
few sentences. “Research starts with the 
concept trait, fixed quality tem- 
perament, innate and rooted physi- 
cal process. The trait first loses its physical 
basis, then its innateness, then its unity, and 
dissipated series debunking re- 
searches.” 

(2) Environmental Theories: These 
stress the influence external forces acting 
people and break off neatly into the 
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classical Behaviorists and the Mead school 
sociological determinism. Pavlov, Karl 
Marx, Fromm, Gorer, Mead, Malinowski, 
Benedict, and Kardiner all find themselves 
loosely grouped under this general classifi- 
cation. Notcutt points out how the environ- 
mental theories fitted neatly into their his- 
torical perspective. Environmentalism de- 
veloped counter weight Nazism and 
race theory and appeal emphatic 
Americanism promised the good 
things life anyone with the right 
childhood. 

(3) The Interaction Theories: These 
stress interaction person and environ- 
ment. Notcutt admits that this middle 
ground represents ideal, but also clearly 
believes that the weight evidence is, 
his judgment, clearly the side this 
classification. Freud, Adler, Lewin, Mur- 
phy, Horney, Angyal, and Murray are 
listed the chief disciples this point 

Professor Notcutt passes then from theory 
methods, trying with each method 
turn analyze how its contributions add 
our sum total insight into interaction 
theory. expresses the hope that newer 
methods studying man’s group behavior 
will prove fruitful and will help dispel many 
the current 

Chapter XI, entitled The Logic 
Validation, makes plea for original ap- 
proaches the problems validation. Pro- 
fessor Notcutt’s contribution seems 
defense for the use methods specific 
prediction. feels that particularly the 
direction prediction expressive acts 
fertile research has not yet been 
fully explored. 

His closing chapter, historical review 
personality, extending back 2,000 years 
brief, and seems misplaced coming 
does the end the book. 

This book should make excellent read- 
ing for the beginning student dipping for 
the first time into the area personality 
theory, but will prove equally stimulating 
the better informed reader who will 
gain the addition Professor Notcutt’s 
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entertaining style and fresh treatment 
difficult subject. 

Trevor 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


SCIENCE 
NATURE: 

Thomson King. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 234 

This very pleasant readable little 
volume chock full information and en- 
livening allusions. would difficult 
imagine subject more extensive more 
extensive treatment subject. Here 
ponderous tome for the student and 
technical intricacies, but rather panoramic 
view the nature substance basic 
life and wide range human ac- 
tivities. 

Water substance commonplace 
that often forget the many ramifications 
its fundamental role nature, and 
accept necessity. writing the story 
water would impossible avoid 
many things that everyone knows (or should 
know) yet there are few pages which 
not have interesting facts sidelights. 
one learns again that water composed 
hydrogen and oxygen, also learns how 
its three states pervades our world from 
iceberg living cell, and from hurricane 
steam engine. one learns again how 
large per cent every day food and 
drink water, also learns that carpet 
beetle drinks water yet lays eggs that 
are per cent water. one learns again 
that the water the English Channel 
stopped Napoleon, also learns that ac- 
cording Herodotus water for the royal 
Persian family tour with the army was 
boiled precautionary measure. 

The book divided into two parts the 
first which, and the World,” 
deals with the more purely physical aspects 
water and its world-wide involvements 
things geographical and geological, but 
also carries the subject the involve- 
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ment with life itself. The second part, 
“Water and the Life Man,” carries the 
subject from the first men and the first 
ships the great sea lanes, the ship 
canals, the navies, the great dams, irriga- 
tion and public health. How could one sur- 
vey wider field? 

Although purely book for the general 
reader, for that leisure hour, the author 
facts and the overall picture which 
presents. cutting across many fields 
can not expected specialist all. 
That underestimates the voltage 
lightning discharge not serious con- 
sequence such book. Neither are few 
contain more water than milk” 
the “top Mount Everest was 
once the bottom sea.” make for 
these puts dowsing its proper place 
and the one instance where proposes 
briefly personal theory the advance 
and recession glaciers frankly admits 
that his theory not generally accepted. 
The most evident omission that the 
availability water one our basic re- 
sources, and the water-level problem re- 
lation growing population and the need 
for more intensive farming, but this would 
have made larger volume. 

The author has background engi- 
neering training and experience and life- 
long desire know all there know 
about water coupled with the urge tell 
others. now director the Maryland 
Academy Science. 

Rocers Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


RELATIONS THE UNITED 
Edward McDonagh and 
Eugene Richards, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 408 pp., $4.00. 

This book excellent, not only for the 


sociology student but also for all teachers 
and administrators. The work divided 
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into three major sections with preface 
Emory Bogardus. Well selected readings 
are included throughout the book such 
authorities Lloyd Warner, Emory 
Bogardus, Robert Park, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Josephy Roucek and others. 

Part One entitled 
Ethnic Relations” includes discussion 
the meaning the term ethnic minority 
used throughout the book, the nature 
ethnic groups, ethnic prejudice, and the 
sources ethnic attitudes and prejudice. 
Part analyzes seven ethnic minorities 
found the United States. Two the 
eight chapters are devoted the Negro 
the South, North and West. The last sec- 
tion the work concerned with the im- 
provement ethnic relations and includes 
needed research race relations, programs 
for improving ethnic relations, and trends 
ethnic relations. 

One the outstanding characteristics 
the book the social-status frame-of-refer- 
ence used. Each ethnic group analyzed 
according social, legal, educational and 
economic status. 

The authors this book stated the 
foreword present biracial authorship. One 
author received his training the North 
and taught and studied ethnic relations 
the South, while the other was born the 
South and received his sociological training 
the North. 

The statistics used the text are the most 
recent available. The discussion the 
trends ethnic relations also the most 
up-to-date, including the latest advances 
made equal educational opportunities for 
all races higher education and the issue 
now before the Supreme Court in- 
volving the segregation white and Negro 
pupils the public schools and the “separate 
but equal doctrine.” 

The entire book well written and 
timely and should serve stimulus all 
readers interested improving ethnic rela- 
tions the United States. Many the 
statements offer direct challenge both 
educators and parents concerned with im- 
proving public education. One the most 
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challenging statements made selected 
states, fact that contrary popular 
supposition the schools the United States 
are now operating increase rather than 
diminish sentiment against the Negro... 
Thus, actually, formal education Amer- 
ica when examined through either the 
textbook the teachers found 
worsening race relations. 
Lucas 

University Wichita 


Heresy, No, Sid- 
ney Hook. The John Day Company, 
278 pp. $3.75. 

How can democracy 
against those who seek overthrow 
without destroying the process those very 
rights and characteristics that make 
democracy? This question, which the 
concern every American and every 
teacher particular, the one with which 
Sidney Hook deals this volume. His 
answer simple, suggestive and many 
his readers, satisfying. 

words selected the title the book. 
suggestive that while provides guide 
action, calls for the application in- 
telligence and common sense the dis- 
position each particular case. should 
satisfying those who accept the definition 
liberalism which Hook subscribes. 

This definition one suggested Justice 
Holmes. the belief the free trade 
ideas—that the test truth the power 
thought get itself acceped the com- 
petition the market.” The essence 
democracy, Hook, not commitment 
particular set values specific doc- 
trine, but rather commitment method, 
the critical method inquiry. The liberal 
has faith that men will make intelligent 
choices when the competition the market 
honestly and openly conducted. 

The conspirator one who unwilling 
compete honestly and openly. seeks 
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attain his ends “playing outside the rules 
the game.” Thus, cannot tolerated 
even democracy. The heretic, the 
other hand, abides the rules while ad- 
vancing unpopular ideas opinions. Not 
only must tolerated, but should 
defended his right profess his views. 

Having distinguished between heresy and 
conspiracy, Hook proceeds examine the 
implications membership the Com- 
munist Party. concludes from the writ- 
ings communist leaders and evidence 
obtained trials communists and ex- 
communists the United 
membership the party “‘is form active 
co-operation and collaboration carrying 
out the purposes conspiratorial organi- 

Much the confusion and muddled 
thinking the question how deal with 
the threat communism has resulted from 
the failure distinguish between hersey and 
conspiracy. Anyone has the right ad- 
vance communist ideas. These are heresies. 
one, however, has the right take part 
the communist movement, which con- 
spiratorial, unmolested government con- 
cern. 

Equally dangerous the preservation 
democratic freedoms are two groups, the 
cultural vigilantes who seek make ap- 
pear that those who disagree with them 
matters that have relevance com- 
munism are giving aid and comfort sub- 
versives and the ritualistic liberals who ig- 
nore dismiss insignificant the threat 
communism democratic institutions. 
Probably few Americans can read this book 
with the peace mind that comes one 
who feels has not been guilty straying 
too far into either one camp the other, 
not into both camps different occasions. 
But those who love democracy get little 
comfort from this volume, they can least 
sure communists get even less. Hook’s 
analysis indeed tough-minded one. 

teachers this book has special sig- 
nificance. The chapter “The Vocation 
the Teacher” warrants inclusion 
every pre-service and in-service program 
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teacher education. While neither this 
chapter nor those dealing with loyalty oaths 
and academic freedom were intended ex- 
clusively for teachers, they should have par- 
ticular significance them. Hook believes 
that membership the communist party 
constitutes prima facie case professional 
unfitness that calls for commitment 
doctrine dogma which obviates the 
quest for truth. Thus, follows that com- 
munists are unqualified teach not 
political, but professional grounds. 
further contended that the task selection 
and dismissal teaching personnel the 
profession’s, not the public’s the govern- 

The volume has its defects. Since the 
book collection chapters written 
different times, not surprising that the 
reader soon gains the feeling the author 
repeats himself. Some readers may also rebel 
against the neat and clean dichotomies 
made, such between education and poli- 
tics, holding that only theory can they 
always But the obvious merits 
the volume make its defects trivial in- 
deed. There are those, course, who will 
disagree with Hook—such disagreement 
stemming from differing philosophical 
base. the same time, many the au- 
thor’s contentions will find general accept- 
ance simply the grounds that they make 
good sense. The volume merits careful 
analysis. 

BRACKENBURY 
The University Southern California 


Race? The text Diana Tead 
and illustrations Jane Eakin Kleiman. 
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Unesco International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

pp. $1.00 (Special price quanti- 

ties). 

While intended for the use secondary 
school pupils this pamphlet which may 
well studied adult groups which seek 
have fundamental understanding 
the problems today. The text written 
Miss Diana Tead three parts: There 
Pure Race? There Superior Race? 
and Are There Unchangeable Race Dif- 
ferences? Each clearly and interestingly 
written. addition there are four ap- 
pendexes, the first which has suggestions 
for group discussion. Others are state- 
ment race issued Unesco, statement 
the nature race and race differences, 
and limited list readings with the head- 
ing Few Useful Books.” 

The monograph profusely illustrated 
color and the diagrams and other illus- 
trations add greatly clarity and compre- 
hension. Tables are also useful for under- 
standing. Much originality found them. 

The charts and diagrams really illustrate 
and are not merely create 
interest, but are serious presentations 
facts and evidence from the scientists clev- 
erly used. 

This book with facts basic mutual 
understanding and goodwill among the dif- 
ferent races and nationalities. ‘Though 
will find its greatest usefulness classes 
the social studies, will also helpful 
biology. Teachers themselves will secure 
authoritive knowledge and will helped 
tions race relations they will read here. 


“The great ethical idea had never then been recognized, that the 
earth belongs equally, the successive generations men, that are 
created inhabit it. The use the earth, and not its fee simple, 
longs each generation, comes into Mann, 


Editorial, Common School Journal 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 388) 


“Signposts French Literature,” Ox- 
forder Lesebuch,” including Aus der 
mat (Book and Auf Reisen (Book II). 
Her analysis the present situation Ger- 
many, should great interest those 
who live the democratic West. 

Euphemistically Speaking the work 
Carl Benton Compton, Associate Professor 
Art, North Texas State College, Denton. 
has wide interests having taught history, 
education, sociology, and art. now 
teaching Painting and Art History his in- 
stitution. time permits uses his sum- 
United States and Mexico. 

From Theodore Frank Yuhas come ma- 
terials which form part his unpublished 
dissertation the University California, 
Los Angeles, 1953. his Bergson Illus- 
trated which was written Sir John 
Adams, and which was recently located, 
provides source material much value. 

Adolph Unruh, Washington Univer- 
sity, where Assistant Professor Edu- 
cation, the author Has Your School 
Changed? member Beta Upsilon 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. has been 
contributor several educational maga- 
zines, Dr. Unruh educational consult- 
ant for the Metropolitan area. 

Whose Cheating Heart? continues 
succession articles the question 
cheating. written Chester Wil- 
liams, Associate Professor Education and 
English, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. Dr. Williams completed 
his dissertation Yale University. 

The World Challenge Elementary 
and Secondary Education paper read 
before the United States National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. William Brick- 
man, editor “School and Society.” 
Associated Professor Education and 
Chairman the Department History 


Education New York University. Dr. 
Bricker wrote “Guide Research Edu- 
cational History” and was contributor 
Monroe’s “Encyclopedia Educational Re- 
search.” 

John Diekhoff, Professor Educa- 
tion, Hunter College, NewYork City pre- 
sents the article Haply May Remem- 
ber. Among his writings are “Democracy’s 
College,” Paradise Lost,” and 
the editorial board Works John 
Milton” (Yale University Press) and 
“The Journal Higher Education.” 

present works the following po- 
ets: Playmates Lillian Everetts New 
York City; The Violin Maker Mrs. 
Grace Oakes Burton, member Beta 
Epsilon chapter; Children Eternity 
Miss Martha Fushippel, member Zeta 
chapter and teacher the schools Cin- 
cinnati; Youth Dark Age Jacob 
Solovay, who teaches English the Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn; Sea Scape 
Gerhard Friedrich, Assistant Professor 
English, Haverford College; Green 
Lasso Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, writer 
and lecturer Fayetteville, Arkansas; 
Optimism Joyce Eileen 
Roorda, art teacher the public schools, 
Merrill, Wisconsin, member Psi chap- 
ter; For One Who Taught Mrs. Ing 
Smith Berkeley, California; Dreams 
Gladys Vondy Robertson, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Heart’s Wail retired teacher, 
living McConnelsville, Ohio; The Mira- 
cle Geoffrey Johnson, grammar school 
master, Broadstone, Dorset, England; 
and The Leader Elizabeth Reed Hobbs, 
teacher English and mathematics 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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From the Executive President 


THE MEMBERSHIP Kappa Delta 

Pi, greetings! with great pride and 
yet with keen sense humility that 
assume the duties Executive President. 
You have honored greatly, and pledge 
best efforts service the society. 

March 1954, Kappa Delta 
attained its forty-third birthday. that 
time more than one hundred nine thousand 
members had been initiated and two hun- 
dred and one chapters installed. Kappa 
Delta has touched the lives many per- 
sons and made many worthwhile contribu- 
tions the profession teaching. The so- 
ciety’s finances are excellent condition, 
now behooves enlarge our opportunities 
and seek realize the even greater pos- 
sibilities for good which lie before us. 
shall need the help and cooperation each 
you. 

There have been several changes the 
Executive Council. have our new 
First Vice-President, Dr. John Harton, 
Counselor, Gamma Psi Chapter, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. you 
know institutions alumni groups who 
wish form new chapters, please contact 
Dr. Harton. will gladly assist. Dr. 
Gerald Read, Counselor, Delta Beta Chap- 
ter, Kent University, Kent, Ohio, will serve 
you Second Vice-President for the ensu- 
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ing biennium. Dr. Read will assist you 
program planning and the work your 
chapters. Convocation enlarged the 
Executive Council adding Student 
Counselor. Into this office welcome Mr. 
Lawrence Beymer, President Eta 
Chapter, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Beymer’s work during the re- 
cent Convocation held Purdue revealed 
his unusual qualities for leadership. 

Dr. Raymond Ryder remains Ex- 
ecutive Counselor. you know, Dr. Ryder 
organizes Regional Conferences. Next year 
will try reach many you possi- 
ble with Conference your area. your 
group would like assist Dr. Ryder serv- 
ing host chapter, please contact him im- 
mediately. should making plans now 
for Conferences held the early fall. 
Nothing would please Dr. Ryder more than 
enthusiastic chapter assist with Con- 
ference within its area. 

Happily, also have advisor the 
Executive Council our beloved President 
Emeritus, Dr. McCracken, whose 
interest and good judgment shall rely 
mightily. comforting have his advice 
and council always freely given. 

closing, let remind you the four 
great ideals which Kappa Delta was 
founded: Science which invites open mind 
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and free inquiry; Fidelity Humanity, daily tasks, may these ideals remain con- 
which implies loyalty the cause before and help keep our 
tion; Service, which the spirit educa- high and our purposes clear. 

tion; and Toil, which necessary counter- 


part the first three. about our VICKERY 


DR. KATHERINE VICKERY 
Executive President 
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Greetings from the Executive President 
the Convocation 


KATHERINE VICKERY 


and every good wish the 
Counselors, Faculty Members, and 
Students, members Kappa Delta Pi, who 
have assembled for this our Nineteenth Con- 
vocation Purdue University. 

stand before you feeling exceedingly 
humble try fill the place our former 
Executive November 10, 
1953, Kappa Delta lost its much loved 
and honored President, Dr. Frank 
Wright. Later the program will pay 
special tribute Dr. Wright’s memory, but 
cannot assume the position your presid- 
ing officer without communicating you 
the feeling great loss that times over- 
whelms contemplate this Convoca- 
tion without our sincere friend and coun- 
selor. had served you member the 
Executive Council for the past twelve years, 
your President for the past four years. 
His interest and high ambition for Kappa 
Delta knew limits. His judgment was 
good and was ever ready give his serv- 
ices the work the organization, All 
have lost great leader and good friend. 

group and realize that all you are 
teachers and would teachers whose lives 
and interests are devoted the cause edu- 
cation. Teaching glorious profession but 
times very frightening one. hold 
tremendous power. Those you who have 
watched the first grader mimic his teacher’s 
every gesture heard some high school 
college student defend vehemently dear 
teacher’s pet idea realize whereof speak. 
Teachers are large extent responsible 
for the ideas and points view which their 
students espouse, and ideas are the really 


dangerous weapons our generation. 
atomic bomb carries half the weight the 
idea which originated it. May then the sense 
the great responsibility which ours 
attended with deep spirit humility and 
may rededicate ourselves the work 
education with renewed fervor. You 
members Kappa Delta represent not 
only teachers, but also group chosen 
teachers charged with the necessity offer- 
ing leadership your profession. 

is, therefore, with great deal pride 
and sense tremendous honor that 
stand before you this morning greet you 
this your 43rd birthday. You will recall 
that the Society was founded the Univer- 
sity March 1911. This or- 
ganization has grown within the forty-three 
years very powerful one, and 
should wielding great influence among 
educational forces. 

January 31, 1954, the Society 
had total membership better than 
100,000 persons, but that number only 
some 2,000 remain active each year; about 
14,000 new members are initiated every 
year. One the Society’s greatest needs, 
then, more active alumni membership. 
Later would like discuss with you op- 
portunities for making our alumni more 
effective. For the present, let remember 
that numbers are strong. now 
have 192 institutional chapters and 
alumni chapters. 

the second place, for educational 
organization are rather wealthy. The as- 
sets the Society September 30, 1953, 
were $173,514.32. This most unusual 
condition for educational group. Our 
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good fortune this respect due largely 
the excellent planning and constant vigi- 
lance our two good friends, Dr. 
McCracken and Dr. Williams. 
The trusteeship these funds yours. 
diligent guarding that trusteeship 
have Convocations the past. Many more 
avenues for service will present themselves 
have the finances back our plans. 
are then blessed with large member- 
ship and enough the so-called “filthy 
lucre” dare something worthy our 
might. 

are powerful, first the number 
our members, second our financial assets, 
and last, and most desired, are rich 
the quality our members. Our mem- 
bership select one, chosen because 
ability, personality, and qualities leader- 
ship. You are were outstanding students 
the campuses from which you come. 
Leadership quality the world seeking 
today. must also remember that su- 
perior ability obligates group ac- 
cept greater responsibility since, “For unto 
whomsoever much given, him shall 
much required.” 

Kappa Delta has been outstanding 
Society the field education for almost 
half century. have accomplished 
much our individual 
scholarships, with good programs, with the 
sponsorship many educational projects, 
and above all with our personal leadership. 
Nationally, our Society has sponsored 
well-known and effective LEcTURE 
The official organ the Society, THE 
CATIONAL unique its appeal 
both our student members and leaders 
education. For the accomplishments 
gratitude our Editor, Dr. Wil- 
liams. became Editor both Epuca- 
TIONAL and the 
years ago and has maintained high 
standards both publications. Some 200 


subscriptions THE are sent with- 
out charge educational leaders foreign 
countries. This practice has been followed 
since the close World War and has 
been valuable means acquainting other 
nationalities with one phase American life 
not well known are our movies and 
political scandals. Your Laureate Chapter 
has honored outstanding persons who have 
made contributions the field educa- 
tion. means the Honor Key, many 
your chapters have bestowed recognition 
outstanding members within your own 

view which 
Kappa Delta has made the past and 
the great strength which now represents, 
let consider for few minutes the possi- 
bilities for growth which this Convocation 
should promote. the first place, have 
reached the point where need com- 
mittee who might think terms the de- 
velopment Kappa Delta within the 


next ten fifteen years. cannot 


the contributions 


along like Topsy and hope grow up— 
are getting too large and too strong 
not direct our energies more 
other words, should consider seriously 
the appointment long-range planning 
committee. Probably the details for the 
work such committee would have 
determined later on, but this Convoca- 
tion might approve some such general plan. 
Think over and offer motion you 
believe wise. 

the second place, need consider 
how might more effectively appeal 
our alumni remain active members. Pos- 
sibly need place greater emphasis 
the work our Alumni chapters. Let 
hope that the Alumni Committee will bring 
some fruitful suggestions how this 
may accomplished. 

Third, need concerned over 
permanent home for the Society. Com- 


mittee chaired Dr. Victor Noll will 
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report you the work this area. wish 
each you could visit Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio, where until two years ago, 
our national officers were quartered the 
basement the library. For period 
many years Heidelberg College was most 
kind providing home for the Society 
cost us. For the past two years 
have been renting residence which Heidel- 
berg College owns, and occupy the en- 
tire first floor this building. Our records 
and machines have gotten rather ex- 
tensive, and face the necessity more 
less permanent working staff. All you 
can understand how drastic would the 
change if, when change our Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer, entirely new 
office staff would have trained while 
the Executive Secretary was also becoming 
oriented. Records and machines would have 
shipped across the country. Whether 
not this should done you must decide. 
this office should set up, where this 
office should set up, and Aow should 
done, done, are all questions 
which this Convocation should 
measure determine. 

During the last biennium, the Society has 
been approached individual willing 
contribute $2,500 toward Foreign Fel- 
lowship provided the Society willing 
match that amount. During the next three 
days you will hear report from Commit- 
tee headed Dr. Harold Benjamin re- 
garding this plan. The proposed plan would 
offer larger stipend than usual for 
fellowships this type, and would hope 
attract really good scholars recipients. 
accept this offer, you must approve its 
inclusion the budget. 

the fifth place, must consider the 
question the Bagley Memorial. The 
present teacher exchange plan does not 
seem have “caught on.” cannot 
effective, then should find some other 


some 


way honoring Dr. Bagley who, together 
with Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, was the co- 
founder our Society. hope some 
you have some excellent ideas suggest. 

The problem Student Representa- 
tive before you. The Spring Mill Convo- 
cation four years ago rather precipitantly 
elected such representative without de- 
fining his duties. excellent young men 
have filled this office and from their ex- 
periences should offer suggestions 
whether not the office should con- 
tinued; continued, what should 
its responsibilities and how should de- 
fined modified. 

several different meetings, your Ex- 
ecutive Council has discussed the possibility 
affiliation with the College 
Honor Societies. member your Coun- 
cil, Dr. Raymond Ryder, has recently 
attended meeting one these bodies. 
hope can find few minutes some time 
during the Convocation have him report 
some the things learned this meet- 
ing. The Convocation may may not 
wish have the matter investigated further 
and information brought back the Con- 
vocation. Some discussion, study, 
sibly recommendation order this 
point. 

not fitting that close this “State 
the Nation” review without calling your 
attention our financial status. excellent 
the present time, but there danger 
ahead the near future unless consider 
some changes. Please study the budget care- 
fully and bring some well thought out 
recommendations. This your 
the three days you are here, work hard 
make even better than today—but 
you work, enjoy some play. There are 
many you have good time working 
and playing together. Let wish you 
Godspeed you enter upon the tasks before 
Work hard, but have happy time. 
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The Nineteenth Convocation 


never forget the thrill attendance!” 
“Tt gave new idea the importance 
teaching and the value Kappa Delta 
Pi!” These were few the enthusiastic 
and spontaneous remarks made mem- 
bers the Convocation. was inspir- 
ing sight see more than four hundred 
delegates, alternate delegates and visiting 
members assembled for three days in- 
tense work, fine fellowship, inspirational 
addresses, campus tour, and summa- 
tion Kappa Delta Pi’s contribution and 
leadership the profession teaching. 
The setting was ideal. The Purdue 
Memorial Union placed the Convoca- 
tion’s disposal public rooms for the banquet, 
dinners, luncheons; for informal dance; 
and for the general convocation and the 
various discussion groups and committees. 
They also provided guest rooms for many 
the delegates, the others being accommo- 
dated hotels the city Lafayette and 
splendid nearby motels. Purdue Uni- 
versity’s chapter Kappa Delta was 
most gracious. They met trains, provided 
tea, arranged the campus tour, served 
guides and assisted greatly handling the 
routines. The officials the Union were 


most cooperative, and spared effort 
make the meeting profitable and pleasant 
one. The press was most cooperative its 
coverage and the university whole 
made everyone feel welcome, the Presi- 
dent Purdue University extending the 
official welcome the opening. 

Although was enjoyable occasion, 
was also busy Convocation. Much busi- 
ness had transacted. The agenda, pre- 
pared the efficient Executive President, 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, was taken with 
dispatch. This was the more remarkable 
because Dr. Vickery had only short time 
which prepare for the meeting, owing 
the untimely death Executive 
dent Frank Wright. 

was Convocation marked solid 
achievement. There was vigorous discus- 
sion, but the Convocation closed with re- 
markable unanimity Many im- 
portant long range decisions were made, 
the matter permanent home for the 
Society the sentiment the delegates 
favored the purchase property rather 
than construction new building. Action 
was taken looking forward permanent 
location. view rising costs and larger 


program, was decided raise the mem- 


THE CONVOCATION OPENS—MARCH 11, 1954 
PURDUE MEMORIAL UNION—PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


bership fee from $1.50 $2.50. The initi- 
ation fee for students and faculty will remain 
is. Fees for life membership were in- 

The minimum standard for admission 
has been above the upper quartile point. This 
now raised above the upper quintile 
point. was voted add member the 
Executive Council called the Student 
Counselor who will have full voting powers. 
new statement qualifications and 
powers was made for the office. 

Following suggestion made in- 
formal meeting counselors, “shingle” 
certificate membership being pre- 
pared which will for sale chapters who 
wish issue them. They will sold 
the General Office the approximate cost 
production, 

The many discussion groups brought 
forth vital suggestions for more efficient 
operation the local chapter’s program. 

supplement the purely business aspects 
the Convocation there were number 
special the Thursday luncheon, 
presided over Dr. Victor Noll, tables 


were reserved for committee meetings; 


CONVOCATION BANQUET—MARCH 1954 
PURDUE MEMORIAL UNION—DR. THAYER, SPEAKER 


the Friday luncheon, the Youth Representa- 
tive, Richard Neiheisel presided, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Williams presented 
“Some Observations Education West- 
Kodachrome transparencies which took 
his recent five months travel abroad; 
Executive Counselor Raymond Ryder 
presided the final luncheon Saturday. 
Executive President Emeritus Mc- 
Cracken spoke appreciation the work 
the counselors. Those present who had 
served this office for fifteen years more 
were honor tea Thursday 
served Eta chapter served bring the 
delegates together did informal get- 
together and square dance arranged 
Marie Nagovsky and the committee en- 
tertainment. Many availed themselves 
the opportunity visiting points interest 
the Purdue campus the campus tour 
arranged Eta chapter. And then there 
was the annual dinner Friday night 
when the Purdue University Glee Club 
delightfully entertained the diners with 
splendid varied program which brought en- 
thusiastic comment from the The 
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address Thayer, lecturer the 
University Virginia, was admirable 
one. 

The Laureate address Dr. Florence 
Stratemeyer, former Executive First Vice 
President the Society, evoked much 
favorable comment and wish have 
reproduced for the delegates. provided 


inspiration for sensitive improved teach- 
ing. 

was admirable Convocation quite 
suited close the forty-three years serv- 
ice the Society the furtherance the 
professional development teachers and 
the improvement our country’s educa- 
tion. 


Education and Its 


which the annual lecture the Con- 
vocation lecture was based, creating un- 
usual interest. The 150 copies placed 
sale following the banquet were sold out 
immediately and there were requests for 
more. special edition brought out 
our publishers England, and will 
sold other countries Western 
Europe. The price $2.50 for the book 
170 pages. may ordered from THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, from other 
Macmillan offices. 

The following quotation from the jacket 
the book indicates its scope and content: 

“This book which concerns every 
citizen, especially every parent. Attacks are 
being made the public school which, 
successful, would weaken 
effectiveness. 

“Using lucid exposition and forceful re- 
buttal the author, long effective pro- 
ponent improved schools, analyzes the 
nature the attacks, their sources and 
motives, and names persons and organiza- 
tions which they originate. These 
considers concerted planned attacks, not 
merely sporadic incidents. 


meeting the assaults defines clearly 
the fundamental assumptions which under- 
lie the public school, such the use 
public funds for public schools only; will- 
ingness examine controversial questions; 
and equality opportunity. 

“Such current issues sectarian attacks 
the part religious groups, ‘subversive 
teaching,’ instruction and discussion 
controversial issues, indoctrination pupils 
totalitarian personages and philosophies 
—these issues and others are examined 
the light democratic philosophy edu- 
cation. 

siders fallacious views the author proceeds 
set forth his analysis the task which 
the school must perform. Taking attacks 
one one, proceeds formulate 
positive position which the must 
take. 

“In conclusion contrasts honest criti- 
cisms with selfish and purposely misleading 
assaults; sincere efforts improve the 
schools and teaching with self-seeking moti- 
vations; and reasonable examination with 
partisan blasts. sees great issues stake 
and fearlessly champions the cause the 
American public school.” 
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Elections the Executive Council 


December meeting, the Executive 
Council filled the vacancy the office 
the Executive President electing Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
the Executive First Vice President, the 
position. She was also asked continue 
act First Vice President until elections 
were held the Convocation Purdue 
University; which she graciously consented 
do, thus having the heavy load per- 
forming the work the two offices. 

Just before the close the Convocation 
the following were elected serve offi- 
cers during the biennium 1954-1956: 


Executive President—Katherine Vick- 
ery, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama 

Executive First Vice President—John 
Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California 

Executive Second 
Gerald Read, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 

Executive 
Ryder, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Student Lawrence Bey- 
mer, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

Laureate Counselor—Harold Benjamin, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Executive President Emeritus 
McCracken, Athens, Ohio, will con- 
tinue act advisory capacity the 
Executive Council. 

Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Editor the Society’s Publications for 
the biennium, the Executive Council re- 

The following are the changes per- 
sonnel which occurred. Dr. Vickery suc- 


ceeded the office Executive President, 
Dr. John Harton Fresno State Col- 
lege succeeding her Executive First Vice 
President. Dr. Read Kent State Univer- 
sity succeeded Dr. Victor Noll Execu- 
tive Second Vice President. Law- 
rence Beymer student Purdue Univer- 
sity became the first student counselor, 
member the Executive Council succeed- 
ing Richard Neiheisel who had served for 
the last biennium student representative, 
but without membership the Executive 
Council. 

introduce the new members the 
Executive Council present photograph 
and brief sketch the career each. 

John Harton Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California, graduate Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas. received 
his M.A. degree from George Peabody 
College for Teachers and his Ph.D. degree 


DR. JOHN HARTON 
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DR. GERALD READ 


from Duke University. After teaching 
the public schools Arkansas for six years 
taught Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Virginia and Flagstaff State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. Since 1941 has been 
Associate Professor Psychology and Edu- 
cation Fresno State College, until 1950 
when became Professor Educa- 
tion the same institution. has taught 
three summers Duke University and two 
summers the University California. 
During the years 1948-1954 was con- 
sultant School Psychologist for the office 
the Fresno (California) County Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Harton’s chief current interest 
the fields child development, mental hy- 
giene and the education exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Gerald Read received his under- 
graduate degree Kent State University, 
and his A.M. and Ph.D. degree the Ohio 
State University. During the summer 


1941 did research Universidad 
Habana, Cuba. member Phi 
Delta Kappa, Gamma Mu, Delta Upsi- 
lon and Kappa Delta has been the 
efficient counselor Delta Beta chapter 
Kappa Delta Kent State University 
since 1948. For several years was 
Junior High School principal and teacher 
Spanish Tallmadge and Perrysburg, 
Ohio. Since 1943 has been Associate 
Professor Philosophy and History 
Education Kent State University. 
1953-54 was Director the Project 
the Discovery and Development Moral, 
Spiritual and Religious Values the Public 
Schools under the Danforth Foundation. 
During the same year was Director 
the Workshop Human Relations Com- 
mission Educational Organizations, Na- 
tional Conference Christians and Jews. 
Mr. Lawrence Beymer’s home address 
senior the Purdue School Agriculture, 


LAWRENCE BEYMER 
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with education option. member 
FarmHouse social fraternity and Alpha 
Zeta, agricultural honorary fraternity. 
holds has held five scholarships, including 
both state and national 4-H scholarship. 
1952 was International Farm 


Youth Exchange delegate the Nether- 
lands. During the current year was presi- 
dent Eta chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
plans graduate work guidance after 
his college course completed. 


Selection Members the 
Laureate Chapter 


ECOND only interest the annual 
address feature the banquet 
Kappa Delta was the announce- 
ment elections the Laureate chapter 
the Society. the terms the By- 
Laws the maximum membership 
chapter any one time limited fifty. 
The total number persons elected the 
twenty-nine annual elections held since the 
chapter was inaugurated 1925, prior 
the Convocation Purdue University 
eighty-five, forty-three whom are living, 
forty-two the March meeting 
three additional persons were invited 
membership, making the total present mem- 
bership the chapter forty-six. 

Two elections were announced the 
dinner. The third could not reached for 
his reply until later. 

The three selected are Hollis Caswell, 
Harold Dodds, and Williams. 

Dr. Hollis Caswell Dean 
ers College, Columbia University.* His un- 
dergraduate work was taken the Univer- 
sity Nebraska. received his M.A. and 
his Ph.D. degrees from College, 
Columbia For eight years was 
Professor Education and Associate Di- 


will become President Teachers Col- 
lege, July 1955, succeeding President William 
Russell who will retire. 


rector the Division Surveys and Field 
Studies George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 1946 
became Associate Dean 
College; 1949 the Dean. 1946 
served chairman the Year Book 
the John Dewey Society. has been 
staff member many school surveys, 
among them those the cities Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 


DR. HOLLIS CASWELL 
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St. Louis, Missouri; Newark, New Jersey; 
Montclair, New Jersey; and the State 
Florida. was consultant curriculum 
programs for the state departments edu- 
cation Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Virginia. number 
instances has been consultant vari- 
ous government services. Among his writ- 
ings are: Curriculum Development (with 
Doak Campbell): Readings Curriculum 
Development (with Doak Campbell) and 
Education the Secondary School. 

Dr. Caswell has been Vice President 
the John Dewey Society and Vice President 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. Chairman the Advisory 
Board Leaders Education and Chair- 
man the Editorial Advisory Board the 
orld Book Encyclopedia. 

Dr. Harold Dodds President 
Princeton University. His undergraduate 
degree was taken Grove City College 
(Pennsylvania) his degree Prince- 


DR. HAROLD DODDS 


ton University; and his Ph.D. degree the 
University Pennsylvania. has been 
the recipient honorary degrees from 
twenty-four institutions including Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Dartmouth, and New 
York University; also from two universi- 
ties abroad: the University Toronto and 
the University Glasgow. From 1920 
1928 was secretary the National 
Municipal League and for thirteen years 
was editor the National Municipal Re- 
view. was formerly the teaching staffs 
Purdue University, Western University, 
and Princeton University, the fields 
economics and government. 1933 be- 
came President Princeton University. 

has been member such impor- 
tant boards the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement Teaching, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the General Educa- 
tion Board. was chairman the presi- 
dent’s Commission Integration Medi- 
cal Services the Government and the 
President’s Advisory Committee Uni- 
versal Training. has also acted ad- 
visor several foreign governments and 
was made Commander the Order 
King Leopold. author Out This 
ticles, surveys and reports political sci- 
ence. 

Dr. Williams, Professor Edu- 
cation, Heidelberg College, graduated from 
Heidelberg, cum laude, 1914. 
His graduate degrees, M.A. and Ph.D., 
were conferred Teachers College, 
Columbia University; The Litt.D. was 
conferred Heidelberg College. Joining 
the teaching staff Heidelberg College 
1915, 1920 became Head the 
Department Education. For thirteen 
years was also registrar the college. 
was member summer session 
Bowling Green State University (Ohio), 
University West Virginia, New York 
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State College for Washington 
University, the University Oxford (Eng- 
land) and the University Birmingham 
(England). has lectured scores 
colleges and universities the United 
States, England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Finland. 

For two terms was President Gen- 
eral the Horace Mann League 
America and 1953 was selected its Secre- 
tary For eleven years was na- 
tional secretary-treasurer and editor the 
yearbooks the Supervisors Student 
Teaching. Acting successively assistant 
editor, associate editor, and (for the last 
twelve years) editor Epuca- 
TIONAL also editor the 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series. Since 1926 
has been the Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer Kappa Delta Pi. 1948 
was appointed the Department 
State official representative the 
UNESCO seminar Ashridge College 
(England). author Horace Mann: 
Educational Statesman; The Actual and 
Potential Use Laboratory Schools 


State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges; Heidelberg: Democratic Christian 
College; and numerous magazine articles. 


liberal arts college not engaged filling jobs, but fulfilling 


New York 


Education does not mean teaching people what they not know; 
means teaching them behave they not behave.—Joun 
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Some Important Convocation Decisions 


actions which modify the pro- 
gram Kappa Delta were made 
the Convocation among which are the 
following: 

Though the total the initiation fee 
and dues for the first year remains $6.50, 
thereafter the annual dues were increased 
$2.50. That is, membership the second 
and succeeding years will $2.50. 

For family membership the fee became 
one full national fee and one dollar for 
each additional member the Society 
the family. 

Life memberships will require payment 
fifty dollars ($50.00) one time the 
sum sixty dollars ($60.00) four 
($15.00) each. 

The fee initiation members into 
alumni chapters was fixed five dollars 
($5.00) they have been inactive more 
than two years the time 
Other inactive candidates may affiliate 
paying unpaid national dues for the one 
two years unpaid and all current fees. 

All the above changes became opera- 
tive May 1954. Memberships post- 
marked the member’s home prior this 
date have been accepted the earlier rate. 

vote more than six one 
action was taken raise the scholarship 
standard for membership. Formerly was 
required that the initiate’s grades were above 
the upper quartile point. the new action 
the grades must above the upper quintile 
point the institution, school college. 
similar change was made qualifications 
the graduate group. 


Student Counselor was sixth 
member added the Executive Council. 

The Convocation went record 
favoring permanent home for the Society. 
voted acquire existing structure 
rather than build anew. The location 
mittee appointed was authorized 
complete the necessary transactions and 
make contracts necessary. However, chap- 
ters will have the opportunity vote ap- 
proval disapproval before such contracts 
are made. 

annual international fellowship 
with stipend five thousand dollars 
($5,000) for each year was established. 


the counselors action 
“shingle” certificate preparation 
which may purchased approximate 
cost for distribution members. Such dis- 
tribution voluntary. 

The tentative date for the 1955 Annual 
dinner fixed for April Cleveland, 


Ohio. regional conference will planned 


favoring such 


for the chapters the surrounding area 
that date. Other regional conferences are 
being planned also. 


Revised editions the Manual for 
cers and the Constitution and By-Laws 
have been prepared and are process the 
printers. 

new and revised printing the folder, 
“Circular Information for Initiates,” has 
been made. Supplies are available free 
chapters request the General 


Office. 


upon 
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Memoriam—Laureate Chapter 


BENJAMIN 


sad duty call the roll those 
members the Laureate Chapter who 
have finished their earthly careers since the 
last convocation the Society: 

BOYD HENRY BODE, apostle 
creative intelligence the schools, philoso- 
pher the American educational frontier, 
humble prince teachers whose common 
touch could never disguise the unique quali- 
ties his mind and heart. Born, 1873 
Illinois, died 1953 Florida, taught 
philosophy for nine years the University 
Wisconsin and for twelve years the 
University and was then pro- 
fessor education for twenty-three years 
Ohio State The name 
Boyd Bode one the two greatest 
twentieth century history American edu- 
cational thought. 

WERRETT WALLACE CHAR- 
TERS, most distinguished student school 
and college curricula the history 
American education, pioneer the fields 
research and service elementary, second- 
ary, and higher schools, brilliant trainer 
college teachers education, whose 
indebtedness their master reflected 
every day classrooms and research in- 
stitutes throughout the nation. Born, 1875 
Ontario, Canada, taught first 
rural school and then because principal 
Model School his native province. Com- 
ing the United States the age 29, 
was professor and administrator edu- 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio for almost half 
century thereafter. wise and imaginative 
educational statesman, ended his long 
career 1952 one the great makers 
the American twentieth century school 


JOHN DEWEY, most distinguished 
educational theorist the century that his 
life almost covered and one the greatest 
philosophers the last hundred years 
any country. Born Vermont 1859, 
died 1952 New York his 93rd year, 
quietly shrewd and penetrating the air 
his birthplace and suave and impres- 
sive the great metropolis which 
lived and worked for almost half century. 
Exponent his own powerful views the 
proper role schools and schoolmasters, 
his influence was great that echoes 
his ideas, sometimes course garbled 
form, will continue for many decades 
reverberate the hills educational 
theory. His professorships Minnesota, 
Michigan, Chicago, and Columbia Uni- 
versities, his role consultant the na- 
tional education systems many foreign 
countries, well his comprehensive 
philosophical contributions made him the 
great schoolmaster every educational 
theorist and practitioner the world. Re- 
gardless our own philosophies teach- 
ing, are all today some measure pupils 
John Dewey. 

EDGAR WALLACE KNIGHT, dis- 
tinguished educational historian who with 
brilliant insight and patient scholarship gave 
the South its proper place the story 
American schools, shrewd judge the 
worth national school systems, great 
teacher long line professors edu- 
cation who show the quality his instruc- 
tion their own professional writings and 
services. Born, 1886 North Carolina, 
and died 1953 the same state, worked 
for forty years North Carolina, the last 
thirty-four those years the University 
North Carolina. Dr. Knight’s long list 
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writings began 1913 with his study 
“The Influence Reconstruction 
Education the South” and ended 1953 
with the fifth volume his monumental 
“Documentary History Education the 
South before 1860.” more than twenty 
major publications, made the greatest 
contribution his century the history 
education any area the United States. 

FRANCES FENTON PARK, life- 
long student and teacher social sciences 
from economics and sociology psychology 
and psychiatry, educational administrator 
great skill, devoted counselor thou- 
sands students, and pioneer the more 
modern developments higher education 
for women, Born, 1880, the District 
Columbia, died 1953 Boston. Dr. Park 
worked the Eastern United States for 
almost her entire career from her gradua- 
tion from Vassar 1902 her final years 
1951-53. She taught Minnesota for one 
year and Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley 
for thirteen years, served educational 
secretary the American Association 
University Women for two years, was dean 
Smith College for eleven years, was 
counselor students and assistant the 
president Bennington, for eight years, 
and completed her teaching career the 
faculty the William Alanson White In- 


stitute Psychiatry for five years. She 


remembered with deep affection and re- 
spect host women and men 
large area cultural and educational enter- 

FLORENCE RENA SABIN, great- 
est woman medical educator her times, 
distinguished research scientist, pioneer 
the new patterns training for physicians 
which the school she served long, 
Johns Hopkins University, was leading 
force. Born, 1871, Central City, Colo- 
rado, Dr. Sabin took her baccalaureate de- 
gree Smith College the age twenty- 
two and her doctorate medicine Johns 
Hopkins the age thirty. She taught 
anatomy and histology Johns Hopkins 
for twenty-three years and then served 
member the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research for thirteen more years 
before her retirement 1938. When Dr. 
Sabin died October, 1953, she left behind 
her one the most honored names the 
history medical education since 1900. 
Like breeze from the colorful mining 
camp nestled the heart the Rockies, 
where she first saw light, she brought fresh 
and direct view her research and her 
teaching which long years Eastern educa- 
tion and residence never effaced. The nation 
and the world have profited immeasurably 
from her services them her brilliant 
career. 


TIME FOR GREATNESS 


there any period one would desire born in, not the 
age Revolution; when the old and new stand side side and admit 
being when the energies all men are searched fear 
and hope; when the historic glories the old can compensated 
the rich possibilities the new era. This time, like all times, very 
good one, but know what with EMERSON 


The American Scholar 
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Dr. Frank Lee Wright 
MEMORIAM 


Washington University) 


HAVE been asked present some 

thoughts memory Dr. Frank Lee 
Wright who would now presiding over 
this great Biennial Convocation Kappa 
Delta were not for the intervention 
that inexorable hand which, its inscruta- 
ble purpose and without consulting men, 
finally disposes their affairs and destinies. 
visible sense, Dr. Wright last Novem- 
ber left Kappa Delta and the local scene 
his activities Washington University. 
Since his leaving, the Washington 
campus have been experiencing growing 
sense the greatness our loss have 
been attempting measure our minds 
the extent his influence and the range 
and scope his work and achievements, 
say nothing the warmth his friend- 
ship which all constantly felt. But 
way compensation part for our 
incalculable loss are also experiencing 
the inspiration expanding awareness 
the responsibilities, the duties, and the 
opportunities which are ours virtue his 
having lived and worked among for over 
among the friends left behind him, 
groups with which was associated, among 
them Beta Upsilon chapter which was 
counselor since its installation 1930, and 
solemn all-university memorial convo- 
cation, the University community has been 
reviewing the life and the work Dr. 
Wright and has been trying evaluate 
the meaning and challenge his influence. 

these few moments which are being 
devoted special thoughts about him 
this organization which meant much 


him, should like ask you think first 
Dr. Wright educator. this con- 
nection distinguished himself 
educational Literally hundreds 
teachers were guided along the path true 
professional development the careful and 
wise counsel Wright. Hundreds who 
sat his classes are today their own 
right positions educational influence 
ideals the profession, having caught these 
ideals from Dr. Wright first hand. His 
students, among whom can proudly num- 
ber myself, always found that Dr. Wright 
saw each one individually sacred per- 
sonality and felt his concern personal, 
never routine. Under Wright’s instruc- 
tion, his students experienced expansion 
mind and heart and widening profes- 
sional and human understanding which 
continued after the contacts through per- 
sonal instruction long were over. His stu- 
dents became his close personal friends. 
Dr. Wright’s professional life spanned 
the greater part the first half this 
emerged profession. the process 
securing recognition for teaching among 
the important professions, Dr. Wright was 
valiant pioneer, with Washington Uni- 
versity’s campus the scene his efforts. 
Washington, Dr. Wright can considered 
the founder the Department Edu- 
cation, which the present time the 
largest department the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences and which includes 
among its enrolled students large contin- 
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gent undergraduates. The Department 
these dimensions under Dr. 
Wright’s judicious hand and terms his 
constantly widening educational vision 
sensed the needs the professional com- 
munity. had his problems, big ones 
times, not the least which was the aca- 
demic superciliousness which new field 
learning always meets with claims status. 
Dr. Wright met his problems with serious 
concern, but always with his innate practical 
judgment and his unquenchable optimism 
born his deep convictions about the im- 
portance professional training for teach- 
ers. consequence Dr. Wright’s ef- 
forts department head, the Department 
Education Washington today the 
professional focus for large professional 
body the St. Louis metropolitan area and 
reaches out through its graduates the far 
corners the nation. 

His professional influence did not end 
with his classroom with the department 
which administered. For over twenty 
years was president the Board Edu- 
cation Webster Groves, and during his 
incumbency the system that community 
developed into one the best school sys- 
tems the Middle West, due small 
part the guidance which was able 
give his community and the high sense 
civic responsibility which exhibited and 
which was beacon light others who 


grew 


sought also serve. His reputation 
board member brought him innumerable 
calls speak board member associations 
and frequent requests from other communi- 
ties for consultative services the selection 
administrative officials. Finally, was 
elected the presidency the Missouri 
Association School Board Members. And 
when moved his place residence into 
the city St. Louis proper, was selected, 
time crisis the educational life 
St. Louis, group the most civic- 


minded citizens that city stand for 
election the St. Louis school board 
what was known Blue Ribbon Slate. 
was elected and soon became one the 
outstanding members that His 
name became synonym for rightousness, 
decency, high sense community wel- 
fare, and jealous concern that the Board 
make its first order business the giving 
access every child St. Louis full 
resources for his self-development. 

The foundation Wright’s entire 
life—professional, civic, and personal—was 
the basic integrity his character and his 
high sense duty. all his relationships, 
Dr. Wright expended himself freely. his 
personal contacts, never used others 
manipulated them serve ends his 
was never the politician. 
word was the concerned word basically 
and inherently honest man, serving people 
people the interest righteous causes. 
His friends were legion, and had the rare 
quality spreading himself out without 
getting thin. His personal life had its roots 
sense his church life. life-long un- 
swervingly faithful member the Metho- 
dist Church, served many church 
boards—local, community, national— 
and was active the field religious 
education. His service Christian layman 
was distinctive that, about year ago, 
was singled out the Metropolitan 
Church Federation St. Louis receive 
award copy the Revised Standard 
Version the Bible, having been chosen 
the Federation, composed churches 
denominations, 600 ministers, and nearly 
half-million members, the outstanding 
layman point the richness his service 
the religious life the metropolitan area. 

But these memorial words expressed 
this biennial convocation must speak 
finally and perhaps most importantly Dr. 
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Kadelpian that most came know 
him best. The richest resources his per- 
sonality came bear upon our lives the 
climate close friendship pervaded high 
idealism which characterizes the associa- 
tions this Society. Beta Upsilon 
chapter will forever carry with the in- 
spiration which came Dr. Wright 
participated the initiation class after 
class down through the years. 
could not help catching from him, 
read the words the ceremony and 
shook our hands afterwards, the high mean- 
ing membership Kappa Delta 
sensed how much these ideals 
Society meant him, and shall al- 
ways better Kadelpians for having been 
under his counselorship. The officers 
Beta Upsilon down through the twenty- 
three and one-half years since the installa- 
tion the chapter know better than any- 
one else can know the untiring devotion 
with which Dr. Wright filled the office 
counselor, the unstinting giving his 
precious time, his conscientious concern for 
the affairs the chapter, and his love for 


Kappa Delta Pi. was idle gesture 
when the chapter, the realization 
great moment its history, felt itself moved 
nominate Dr. Wright receive the 
honor key, and information has come 
that Dr. Wright cherished the receiving 
that key one the highest moments 
his life, signifying did the affectionate 
regard his own chapter had for him. the 
long years that knew Dr. Wright, this 
honor key was the only emblem that ever 
saw him wear, although there were many 
notable emblems that could have worn. 
review Dr. Wright’s career Kappa 
Delta Pi, locally and nationally, sense 
that was inevitable that should become 
finally the executive national president the 
Society, office which filled the 
day his death with his unfailing sense 
duty and dedication. 

feel that with Dr. Wright’s death 
there passed great and good man, and 
are deeply conscious the legacy the 
rich example which left us. May 
Kappa Delta nobly build the eternal 
foundation which laid. 


THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 


sing the praise the unknown teacher. Famous educators plan new 
systems pedagogy, but the unknown teacher who delivers and 
guides the young. lives obscurity and contends with hardship. 
keeps the watch along the borders darkness and makes the attack 
the trenches ignorance and folly. Patient his daily duty 
strives conquer the evil powers which are the enemies youth. 
awakens sleeping spirits. quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager, and steadies the unstable. communicates his own joy learn- 
ing and shares with boys and girls the best treasures his mind. 
lights many candles which, later will shine back cheer him. 
his reward. Knowledge may gained from books; but the love 
knowledge transmitted only personal contact. one has de- 
served better the republic than the unknown VAN 
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Report Committee Proposed 
Fellowship International Education’ 


Society has received $2,500.00, 
from member who asks that his name 
not made public, for fellowship in- 
ternational education for the academic year 
1954-55, condition that the Society 
match this amount make total annual 
stipend $5,000.00. The donor has an- 
nounced his intention renew this contri- 
bution $2,500.00 for the academic year 
1955-56, provided the Society approves the 
fellowship. makes commitment for 
succeeding years. 

The Executive Council has discussed this 
proposal, approved principle, and ap- 
pointed the undersigned committee pre- 
sent suggestions concerning the nature and 
conditions the fellowship. 

The committee recommends: 

education set for the academic years 
1954-55 and 1955-56, run from about 
August May 31st each these 
years. 

That the purpose the fellowship 
afford opportunity for academic 
year foreign travel and research 
scholars education and related fields. 

That the fellowship granted 
established teachers with preference that 
applicant: 


Who submits the best plan for signif- 
icant study education some 
country countries other than the 
United States, requiring least nine 
months travel and 
abroad. 

Who has the experience and training 
necessary undertake the study. 

Who has completed the doctorate 
has reached stage professional life 
equivalent doctoral status. 


residence 


Convocation this report was adopted March 12, 
1954. 


Whose rank and salary indicate 
need for financial aid carrying out 


the study. 


That selection committee Kappa 
Delta members, assisted such regional 
advisory groups the committee may 
designate, should given the responsibility 
selecting fellow and alternate for 
each year, with individual chapters asked 
make nominations. 

That the committee selection, 
among other kinds information, require 
applicants present: 


brief autobiographical statement, 
detailing professional training and ex- 
perience, data financial 


status, previous foreign experience, 


indicating 


health considerations 
affecting foreign travel, linguistic 


skills, and list publications. 

detailed plan the ways which 
the applicant proposes use the 
fellowship grant and description 
other planned outcome the study. 

Names and professional addresses 
persons education who know the 
applicant’s qualifications for 
lowship. 


That the committee 
make its recommendation fellows and 
alternates the Executive Council, which 
shall make the official appointment. 

authorized select fellow and alter- 
nate under this grant for each the years 
1954-1955 and 1955-56. 

Respectfully 

FLORENCE STRATEMEYER 
KATHERINE VICKERY 

BENJAMIN, Chairman 


Executive 
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Report the Executive President 
Emeritus 


McCracken 


our Executive President Emeritus 

happy this afternoon greet large 
group delegates, alternates, and other 
members Kappa Delta Pi. You have 
come from the East and the West, the 
North and the South. Distance 
tion, race and religion, and the institution, 
public private, university college, offer 
barriers the efforts this Society 
its encouragement recognition 
achievement and advancement standards 
Education. congratulate the members 
the Executive Council, the Executive Secre- 
tary and Councelors, and all 
other officers and members the work 
being accomplished Kappa Delta Pi. 

Your Executive President Emeritus has 
had the privilege during this biennium 
attending five meetings the Executive 
Council. This, general, comprises 
official responsibility Executive President 
Emeritus. 

May report also other types activity. 

One these has with Epuca- 
Editorial Board, attended two meetings, 
both New York City, September 26, 
1952, and May 1953. Dr. Williams pre- 
sided these meetings and will make 
gratulated his ability utilize the coun- 
sel the Board and publish excellent 
The Society has right very proud 
its publication. 

Another assignment was attendance 
our Regional Conference, held At- 
lantic City February 16, 1953. was 
large group and gave excellent oppor- 
tunity many active members the 
Society get better understanding 


what Kappa Delta tries achieve. 

Again, the request Executive 
President Wright, installed Eta Chap- 
ter May 19, 1953, Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio. Inasmuch Gran- 
ville only about miles from Athens, 
were able drive, taking along assist 
the installation the Counselor, president 
and two other student members our 
Omega Chapter. wish compliment Eta 
and Denison University the very 
careful preparation for the installation and 
the beautiful setting which was provided. 

have also been proud serve two 
committees during the past biennium, the 
Committee Student Representative and 
the Committee Permanent Home. Re- 
ports these committees will require your 
careful attention during the business sessions 
this Convocation, the official body 
the Society. 

came the request that represent the 
Society the Memorial Service for our 
Late Executive President, Dr. Frank Lee 
Wright, and with Dr. Ryder repre- 
sentative the Executive Council, inter- 
view Wright and Dr. Wright’s secre- 
tary, Miss Wilson about materials 
office and other items which would need 
made available Dr. Wright’s suc- 
cessor. This assignment was sad one but 
the appreciation shown Wright 
and her three stalwart sons and their wives 
brought satisfactions all The 
conference with Dr. Wright’s secretary was 
very satisfactory and helpful. 

This report submitted all sincerity, 
and with very deep appreciation all that 
Kappa Delta has meant during 
association with the Society. 
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Report the Executive First 
Vice-President 


KATHERINE VICKERY 


Office First Vice-President 
Kappa Delta charged with the 
establishment new chapters the So- 
ciety. Probably should review briefly 
the procedure establishing chapters. First, 
the group interested obtaining charter 
for chapter completes Preliminary In- 
formation Blank. This your Executive 
Council examines carefully, together with 
whatever other information available. 
most instances someone the Council 
knows the school either through personal 
contact reputation. The Council then 
approves disapproves the institution for 
chapter. the policy the Council 
not approve institution which not 
recognized its regional accrediting 
agency and/or the American Association 
Colleges for Teachers While 
the Council does not feel that should 
discriminate against institutions because 
they are small, nevertheless our policy 
not approve institutions where the total 
number students pursuing education 
courses the Junior and Senior classes 
less than one The Council looks 
rather carefully into the practice teaching 
situation, the Library facilities, and the 
training the faculty, especially the De- 
partment Education and the schools 
where students their practice teaching. 

When institution has been approved 
for chapter, your Vice-President then 
notifies the group prepare Detailed 
Petition. Eight copies this petition must 
submitted, one for each member the 
Council, one for your Student Representa- 
tive, and one for the permanent files the 
Society. The Detailed Petition contains 
more information about the School De- 


partment Education, the courses offered, 
the degrees, and the teachers the depart- 
ment. The petition also contains recom- 
mendations from various administrative 
officers the campus and copy the 
academic record each student who pro- 
posed charter member the chapter. 
After the Council has approved 
tion, Summary Petitions are released the 
chapters. You may have noticed some 
instances that names were deleted from the 
Summary Petition when your Chapter re- 
ceived it. This usually occurs when the stu- 
dent does not have either the grade point 
average the number hours Educa- 
tion which are required for membership. 
Chapters have period one month fol- 
lowing their receipt the Petition which 
they may vote. Usually hear from 
around the chapters during this vot- 
ing period. Your Constitution requires that 
petitioning group receive three-fourths 
majority vote the chapters. However, 
also states that chapter does not vote 
within the time allowed recorded 
voting the affirmative. All delegates 
should, return your campus, empha- 
size your chapter the necessity for dis- 
cussing and voting all petitions. Espe- 
cially you are geographically near the 
petitioning group, you should know more 
about the quality the work the institu- 
tion than can others not situated. 
Sometimes your early vote would 
great assistance helping the incoming 
chapter plan for its installation. This quite 
true when the installation will come near 
the end the school year and calendars 
are quite crowded. 

During the past biennium, have in- 
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stalled fifteen chapters. Thirteen these 
were Institutional Chapters, and two were 
Alumni Chapters. One additional Detailed 
Petition was received but due the choice 
its charter members has never been com- 
pleted. Petitions have been approved 
the Council and your chapters for the 
following institutions: Southern University, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Youngs- 
town College, University Louisville, 
Denison University, Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Langston University, Lynchburg Col- 
lege, University Vermont, Nebraska 
State Teachers College, East Carolina Col- 
lege, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
University Omaha; 
California, Pensacola. 

There are now two petitions before the 
Council; one from Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., and the other from 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N.Y. Preliminary Information Blanks 
have been approved for four institutions 
whose petitions should receive some 
time this spring. 

During the biennium, forty-three institu- 
tions have written letters inquiry regard- 
ing the establishment chapters. Some 
these institutions were not approved their 
regional accrediting agencies and/or the 
Teacher Education, and such instances 
the institutions were discouraged from sub- 
mitting the Preliminary Information Blank 
until such time they had received recogni- 
tion. Preliminary Information Blanks have 


been submitted from five institutions and 
petitions deferred action the Council. 

Following the death 
President, Dr. Frank Wright, No- 
vember 10, 1953, your Vice-President act- 
ing behalf the Society requested Drs. 
tend the funeral services St. Louis. 
Flowers were sent the name the So- 
ciety. The family expressed great apprecia- 
tion for the representation the Society 
and for the flowers sent. 

Your By-Laws provide that the Council 
shall called immediately select suc- 
cessor the President. Because Dr. 
Williams, our Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, was England the time, the 
Executive Council was not called until 
December seemed advisable wait 
until Dr. Williams would return from 
England and the Council could have his 
help this time making plans for the 
The meeting was held 
During the interim, 
ness the President’s office was cared for 
the office the First Vice-President. 
The Executive Council elected the First 
Vice-President succeed the President, 
and their request the work the First 
Vice-President was also continued the 
same office until the Convocation. 

Kappa Delta has continued its growth 
through the last biennium, and the pres- 
ent time have chapters all states ex- 
cept Montana, Nevada, and Utah. 


the school, the creative expression the aim the com- 
munity, which will some day give new nucleus the aimless 
our present agglomerations streets and houses, the school the 
small town, the university the great one. The university and its 
associated schools should the loveliest and greatest mass architec- 
ture every great town. The common school should not thought 
merely preparing children for way living already defined and 
settled; should thought giving direction the whole life 
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Report the Executive Second 
Vice-President 


report can well brief since 
summaries Chapter Programs and 
Activities and information concerning 
annual reports chapters have been pub- 
lished the Supplement THE 
TIONAL Forum for March, 1951, Novem- 
ber, 1952, and May, 1953. 

Attention has previously been called 
the fact that some chapters are delinquent 
sending annual reports. These are re- 
quired the By-laws the Society and 
constitute the only systematic source 
information about chapters available the 
Executive Council. Over the past biennium 
concerted effort has been made the 
Second Executive Vice-President and Dr. 
Williams’ office improve the percentage 
return reports chapters. 1951 
and 1952 about one-fourth the chapters 
did not submit reports. 1953 there was 
some improvement with only about 20% 
failing report. This still too large pro- 
portion and should not satisfied until 
have annual report from every 
chapter. 

There another aspect this matter 
which even more serious. careful check 
returns for the last three years indicates 
that there are six chapters from whom 
report has been for three consecu- 
tive years. This all the more difficult 
understand view the fact that last 
spring chapters received four letters re- 
minders specifically asking for these reports. 
These were dated May July July 31, 
and September 1953. Also, the Supple- 
ment THE Forum for 
May carried reminder chapters that the 
Annual Report was being called for with 


suggestions for filling out. All these com- 
munications were addressed Chapter 
Counselors and the first one May both 
Counselors and/or Presidents. 
casional lapse the part chapter 
understandable but when report sub- 
mitted for three consecutive years there 
must something wrong the chapter. 

the program and activities side many 
interesting and stimulating ideas are evi- 
dent from reading the reports, These 
have been described the Supplements 
THE Forum mentioned above and need not 
repeated here. always amazed 
the variety and originality 
grams and activities even with the degree 
sameness which certainly 
Speakers, symposia, forums, and panel dis- 
cussions continue the most frequent 
types programs. very popular program 
recent years has been talks foreign stu- 
dents, Americans who have been abroad. 
This emphasizes the international character 
and outlook our Society. 

Under the heading activities find 
loan funds; awards outstanding stu- 
dents; open house; sponsorship joint 
meetings with other honoraries; sponsor- 
ship Chapters Future Teachers 
America; newsletters concerning active 
chapter and alumni activities; sponsorship 
annual lecture series; teas; picnics; and 
dinners among the most 
ported. Awards outstanding students 
and loan funds are far the most frequent 
activities mentioned. 

number chapters report kind 
activity for 1952-53 which both timely 
and new, and which might well become 


national project for Kappa Delta Pi. Every- 
one aware the shortage qualified 
teachers. Some chapters are doing some- 
thing about it. One reports visiting high 
schools and talking with Juniors and 
Seniors about teaching career; another 
reports that every member pledges himself 
herself try recruit two people for 
teaching during the year; still another 
sponsors Career Day the campus with 
the major emphasis interesting students 
teaching. Whatever Kappa Delta can 
along these lines not only reflects credit 
the Society but also contribution 
the national interest. 

The chapter reports show, the whole, 
vigorous, active groups that are doing and 
honoring those who worthwhile things. 
many campuses there seems little cause 
doubt that Kappa Delta the most 
important and vigorous organization its 
have said many times before, the 
program and activities make the chapter. 


Those which excell these respects are 
strong; those which not are failing 
exercise the leadership the campus which 
they should and which they are capable. 
Chapters Kappa Delta must compete 
for time and support with many other stu- 
dent organizations. seems that 
there only one sound way hold the 
interest and loyalty our That 
is, making our programs and activities 
strong and interesting that members will 
place them first the list things do. 
convinced that chapters cannot 
active unless they have strong and inter- 
esting programs and activities. 

Numerous inquiries have been received 
from chapter program chairmen for as- 
sistance advice. The best source ideas 
along these lines are the regular 
Nearly every issue contains in- 
formation about chapter activities and pro- 
grams. Such letters are, however, always 
welcome. 


Report the Executive Counselor 


RAYMOND 


DUTIEs the Executive Counselor 
are specifically stated Article 
Section 10, the Constitution and By- 
Laws. Briefly stated they are (1) report 
writing each Convocation his sug- 
gestions and recommendations for the de- 
velopment and improvement the So- 
ciety (2) report the Executive Presi- 
dent his suggestions for the immediate im- 
provement the Society and (3) 
organize and direct regional conferences. 
Since the duty last mentioned the 
above list consumes far the greatest 


amount time and effort, shall discuss 
first and follow with suggestions for 
the development and improvement the 
society. very real sense whatever 
recommendations and suggestions may 
make have grown out the thinking ex- 
pressed groups regional conferences. 
Little need said for the second duty 
the list except say passing that at- 
tended all the meetings the Executive 
Council and made suggestions the 
president that time any other member 


the board. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


There were six regional conferences held 
during the biennium. These were held 
widely separated parts the country, 
roughly representing the eastern, mid- 
western, western, and southern sections 
the United States. Due the limitations 
one-day conference, chapter with but 
few exceptions, was invited send dele- 
gates conference the traveling 
distance one way was more than 300 miles. 
Traveling expenses and luncheons from the 
regional conference fund were provided the 
delegates—up five for each visiting chap- 
ter and ten for the home chapter. the 
chapter had more than 250 miles one way 
the conference, overnight lodging was 
provided the delegates. The host chapter 
was also reimbursed some extent the 
Executive Council from the regional con- 
ference fund for postage, telegrams, decora- 
tions, etc. However, the host chapter its 
college always had some items expense 
not covered the national organization. 
Moreover, the hours effort spent plan- 
ning the program and entertaining the dele- 
gates were furnished gratuitously. 
national officer wish thank the 
counselors and the members the chapters 
who generously gave their time and 
effort serve hosts visiting delegates. 

The six regional conferences held dur- 
ing the last biennium are shown Table 
The table shows the place, date, host 
chapter and counselor, number chapters 
invited, number chapters sending dele- 
gates, number delegates, percentage 
chapters responding the invitation, and 
the cost the national organization. 

Some comment the data presented 
Table probably necessary. The data 
show, for example, that 110 chapters re- 
ceived invitations and that per 
cent responded. conferences, the ones 


held Ellensburg, Washington and 


Lakeland, Florida had one hundred repre- 
sentation each. The number delegates 
varied from 202. One reason for the 
large number delegates the Atlantic 
City conference was that was held 
connection with the Annual Dinner. 
actual count 238 attended the luncheon 
and 219 the Annual Dinner. the 
other conferences the national organization 
paid for the luncheons the delegates, but 
the tickets for the dinner were purchased 
those attending. Past experience has 
shown that much larger number people 
attend the dinner held connection 
with regional conference. this way 
more our membership receive benefit 
from the annual lecture which unique 
feature our honor society. exact in- 
formation available how many attended 
the luncheon other special features 
the regional conferences. the Lakeland 
Conference which myself attended 
representative the Executive Council 
about people were present the opening 
session which featured address Dr. 
Charles Francis Coe, author, lawyer and 
criminologist. the Kent, Ohio confer- 
ence Dr. Gerald Read, counselor the 
host chapter letter addressed said: 
“We had 121 off-campus delegates, the 
largest contingent coming from 
Western Michigan College. addition 
over our own people were present 
different times during the day.” Similar 
reports were received from the other con- 
ferences. the basis these reports, 
think conservative estimate say that 
150 people addition 504 delegates 
attended the conferences. other words 
about 650 Kadelpians received direct bene- 
fit attendance. Indirect benefit through 
the reports the delegates reached far 
greater number. 

Eighty-five per cent the chapers in- 
vited send delegates did so. The 108 
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chapters invited send delegates represents 
per cent the 185 campus and alumni 
chapters our organization 1953. Con- 
sider another way, delegates from 
states and the District 
tended the conferences. member the 
Executive Council was sent each the 
conferences. went three them myself, 
Executive President Wright five, the stu- 
dent representative four, and all at- 
tended the Atlantic City conference 
connection with scheduled meeting the 
Executive Council and the Annual Dinner. 
The cost, will noted, was little over 
$5,000—or about thousand dollars less 
than that allowed the budget. 

Brief reports some the conferences 
were reported THE 
Forum. All addition compiled more de- 
tailed reports and mailed them the chap- 
ters that sent delegates. Thus the delegate 
had access more information what went 
the conference than could have 
possibly obtained from his own notes. Some 
these reports are exhibited this convoca- 
tion. hoped that many the delegates 
will look them. 

Examination the mimeographed re- 
ports shows there were some common 
features. the same time two confer- 
ences were alike. Common features were: 
opening session which was generally 
characterized welcoming address 
the president the college and the intro- 
duction the officers the host chapter, 
the visiting member the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Student Representative, pres- 
ent; group meetings according interest, 
each with consultant, leader, 
corder; luncheon with guest speaker; 
group sessions again; and reports the 
same the general assembly with recom- 
mendations for consideration the Execu- 
tive Council the Convocation: social 
hour either preceded followed the con- 
ference, thus encouraging better acquaint- 


ance and good fellowship among Kadelpians 
from various chapters the region. 

the group sessions balance was 
usually attained between topics general 
interest and those intended improve the 
programs and activities the various chap- 
ters. degree the two phases were 
closely related because the topics discussed 
might well serve topics for further dis- 
cussion programs the local chapter 
level. Some these topics were: Improving 
world understanding through 
national exchange program, the problem 
religion the public schools, the value 
cooperation with social agencies teachers 
training and service, the teacher’s role 
public relations, views prominent lay 
citizens education, stand 
Kadelpians should take current attacks 
education. all the conferences 
least half the time was devoted 
exchange ideas and practices program 
planning, worthwhile activities, securing 
better attendance meetings, the selection 
members, and recommendations the 
Executive Council the Convocation con- 
cerning matters policy for the Society 
national organization. Space and time pre- 
vent summary here the good practices 
employed. hoped that the delegates re- 
ported them their own chapters and that 
some them have been employed. 


SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT THE 

organizing and promoting regional con- 
ferences, recommend that this activity 
continued. The budget allotted, namely 
$6,000, seems about right. suffi- 
cient promote from six ten confer- 
ences, depending the number attending 
and the distance travelled. decided 
that the student representative should at- 
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tend all regional conferences, 
should provided for him 
traveling. present, according rule 
the Executive Council, his attendance 
left the discretion the Executive 
Counselor. adopted the rule that half 
his expenses would paid from the 
budget for regional conferences the host 
chapter would pay the other half. This was 
done three the host chapters which 
sponsored regional conferences. The prac- 
tice, however, has not been altogether suc- 
cessful. host chapter hesitated try 
collect from the visiting chapters and 
was too much burden the host 
chapter assume itself. 

second recommendation that 
raise the scholarship requirement member- 
ship the upper fifth, the over-all 
cumulative index. This the standard 
American College Honor Societies. 
need raise the standard order main- 
tain our status honor society. 
campuses where other honor societies exist, 
difficult maintain the belief that 
Kappa Delta truly honor society 
when admits students membership 
lower basis scholarship than practically 
all Education cannot afford this 
stigma. Moreover, recent years practi- 
cally all studies show that there has been 
steady tendency give higher grades 
than the past. Thus the percentage 
students the upper quartile today 
large that the upper quartile twenty- 
five years ago, There will plenty op- 
portunity serve professional society 
Kappa Delta Phi sponsors and cooperates 
with the strictly professional organization 
known the Future Teachers America 
and carries programs which deal with 
professional problems. 

also recommend that the future 
chapter installed unless the college 
accredited one the regional accrediting 


agencies such the North Central Associa- 
tion Schools and Colleges. recommend 
further that Kappa Delta apply for mem- 
bership the Association College Honor 
Societies, Recently attended invitation 
the executive Council session this organi- 
zation and was given the assurance that 
Kappa Delta would admitted mem- 
bership met the two standards listed 
above. 

further recommendation that 
raise membership dues $1.00. Thus the 
initiation fee would become $7.50 and 
yearly membership dues thereafter would 
become $2.50. This increase necessary 
maintain present services without further 
depletion funds already built care- 
ful management previous years. More- 
over, may necessary raise the dues 
order offset loss arising from fewer initi- 
ates raise the standards include only 
those whose scholarship cumulative index 
places them the upper fifth instead the 
present upper fourth. increase the 
initiation fee $1.00 proposed, bringing 
the total $7.50, would still $1.75 
less than the average for college honor 
societies. average initiation fee 
honor societies the Association College 
Honor Societies reported the meeting 
the Executive Council this organiza- 
tion Indiana University February 27, 
1954 $9.25. 

Finally, should like recommend that 
there any delegate chapter counselor 
here who would like for his chapter serve 
host chapter regional conference next 
year let the Executive Counselor know 
about before this biennial convocation 
adjourns. Believe me, stimulating and 
worthwhile activity. Worthwhile activities 
are essential for live and vigorous organi- 
zation and there none better than play 
host regional conference. 
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Report the Executive Secretary 
and 


BIENNIUM just closed has been 
most successful one for Kappa Delta 
Pi. The number institutional chapters 
increased from 178 192, fourteen 
all, and alumni chapters were installed. 
Total initiates increased from 95,386 
109,684, during the biennium, net in- 
crease 14,298, compared 13,892 dur- 
ing 1950-1952. During the biennium 
6,307 volumes the Lecture Series were 
sold, the total sales now being 60,097 
volumes. 

Costs have continued rise. The pros- 
pect that increased costs printing are 
impending soon. 1949-50 the cost 
printing THE was 
$15,328.29; for the year 1951-52 this 
had risen $18,211.54; while from 1952- 
53, the cost was $19,654.71; and for 


1953-54, $20,714.67. Except 
creased cost paper, the printing has not 
advanced for several years. January 
1954 there were 18,000 copies printed 
compared with 15,000, two years earlier. 
The number copies sent members 
subscriptions almost exactly equal the num- 
ber sent initiates. 

The accounts have been audited Ernst 
and Ernst, certified public 
with some pride that can report all 
funds accounted for properly, has been 
true for twenty-eight years, although there 
has been succession clerical assistants 
during the period. 

preliminary budget has been prepared 
the treasurer’s office for the period 1954- 
56, based current cost operations. 
This may changed materially and will 


SUMMARY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


EXECUTIVE 


JANUARY 31, 1954 


Cash Checking Account (Commercial National Bank) 


General Fund 
The Educational Forum Fund 


Convocation Delegate Fund 


Total Cash Hand 


10.00 


18,416.68 


II. Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First National Bank) 


Amount General Bond Account 
Amount Home Center Fund 


Total Securities Owned (Complete Schedule found Page 


Total Cash Hand 
Total Cash and Securities Owned 


Less Federal Withholding Tax and Social Security 


Net Total Assets (Cash and Securities) 


$166,465.00 
18,416.68 


$184,881.68 
126.24 


| 


Change Assets (Securities and Cash) 


Total January 31, 1952 


Increase Assets for Biennium 1950-1952 


Total January 31, 


Total January 31, 1952 


Increase Assets for Biennium 1952-1954 ....... 


Denotes figures red. 


issued February 1931 


2,000.00 


INVESTMENTS 
Cost and 
Principal Carrying 
Amount Amount 


Date 


Maturity 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY BONDS—(Coupon)—Interest Due—(Non-Cumulative) 


Interest Received 
Amount 


Dates Due 


1,965.00 Feb. 1956 Feb.-Aug. 


UNITED STATES REGISTERED TREASURY Due 
June 15, 1983 June-Dec. 


issued May 1953 


500.00 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS—Series K—Interest Due 
10,000.00 Jan. 1966 July-Jan. 


2.76% issued January 1954 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS—Series Due 


2/2/70 


issued September 1942 
issued November 1942 
issued December 1942 
issued April 1943 
issued September 1943 
issued January 1944 
issued June 1944 
issued November 1944 
issued December 1944 
issued May 1945 
issued October 1945 
issued December 1945 
issued April 1947 
issued August 1947 
issued July 1948 
issued December 1948 
issued February 1949 
issued September 1949 
issued January 1950 
issued May 1950 
issued June 1950 
issued November 1950 
issued January 
issued September 1951 


Total 
Interest received Series Bond (Life Memberships) 


Grand Total 


10,000.00 


2,000.00 
2,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 
8,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,000.00 
10,000.00 


$154,000.00 


$154,000.00 


3,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 

15,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 

10,000.00 


$154,000.00 


$154,000.00 


Sept. 1954 
Nov. 1954 
Dec. 1954 
Apr. 1955 
Sept. 1955 
Jan. 1956 
June 1956 
Nov. 1956 
Dec. 1956 
May 1957 
Oct. 1957 
Dec. 1957 
Apr. 1959 
Aug. 1959 
July 1960 
Dec. 1960 
Feb. 1961 
Sept. 1961 
Jan. 1962 
May 1962 
June 1962 
Nov. 1962 
Jan. 1963 
Sept. 1963 


Mar.-Sept. 
May-Nov. 
June-Dec. 
Oct.-Apr. 
Mar.-Sept. 
July-Jan. 
Dec.-June 
May-Nov. 
June-Dec. 
Nov.-May 
Apr.-Oct. 
Oct.-Apr. 
Jan.-July 
June-Dec. 
Aug.-Feb. 
Mar.-Sept. 
Nov.-May 
Dec.-June 
May-Nov. 
July-Jan. 
Mar.-Sept. 


$175,184.72 
146,302.65 
28,882.07 


175,184.72 


9,570.72 


$7,891.18 


$7,909.93 


181.05 


10.13 


$150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
500.00 
250.00 
200.00 
200.00 
250.00 
300.00 
400.00 
750.00 
250.00 
500.00 
250.00 
500.00 
250.00 
250.00 
500.00 
500.00 
250.00 
200.00 
300.00 
500.00 


18.75 
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significantly increased and when ad- 
vanced program for the Society set 
motion. 

Attached hereto are sheets showing the 
present financial status the Society and 
the present investments. 

Based five-year period prior 
World War (1935-1939) the cost 
living index now 190 per cent the base 
Postage has been increased, has 
been necessary pay more for secretarial 
help, railroad transportation, and general 
operations. 

During the biennium new quarters were 
leased for the Society, consisting six 
rooms, with janitor service and heating 
furnished the reasonable price $77.50 
month. From May 1952 the total cost 
rentals including utilities, averaged $102.27 
month. 

reasonable amount equipment has 
been purchased, including new dicta- 
phone, steel desk, four-drawer fire-proof 
filing cabinet, several typists’ chairs, and 
additional cabinet hold 20,000 stencils. 
There now need for additional steel 
desk and for several filing cabinets. 

The Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
appreciates the action the Executive 
Council allowing him carry the 
administrative work his office while 


was absent lecturing tour English 
universities and elsewhere, including Ox- 
ford University, University Edinburgh, 
University Belfast, University Bir- 
mingham, University Durham and the 
State Teachers College Helsinki, Fin- 
land, The volume the Lecture Series was 
edited while abroad, was THE Epuca- 
TIONAL which has appeared 
schedule. The final proof the March 
issue should come the Editor during this 
meeting. The visit abroad has resulted 
securing authoritative articles for THE 
EDUCATIONAL 

Additional expense beyond that usually 
incurred for air mail, and communications 
with the Tiffin office were borne the 
Executive Secretary. 

Purdue University was chosen the 
site for this Convocation after personal in- 
vestigation the Executive Secretary. 
Data have been furnished the railroads. 
For those chapters located places having 
passenger service was found that the total 
cost transportation Atlantic City for 
delegates would have been $18,921.28; 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, $16,216.10; and 
Lafayette, Indiana, $12,497.62. 

The Executive Secretary 
appreciation for the many kind letters re- 
ceived approving the conduct his office. 


not know that could make entirely clear outsider the 
pleasure have teaching. had rather earn living teaching 
than any other way. mind, teaching not merely life work, 
singer loves sing, strong man rejoices run race. Teaching 
art—an art great and difficult master that man woman 
can spend long life without realizing much more than his limita- 
tions and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But the main aim 
happy days has been become good teacher, just every architect 
wishes good architect and every professional poet strives toward 
Lyon PHELPs 
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Report the Editor 


EREWITH presented the report the 
Editor the Kappa Delta Publi- 
cations, which includes all publications 
the Society. First all, let the Editor ex- 
press his appreciation members and all 
others who have been helpful the ardu- 
ous, yet pleasant, duties the Editor. 
Counselors have been generous suggest- 
ing reviewers; leading authors have re- 
sponded our requests for articles; profes- 
sors have been generous writing reviews; 
publishers have been co-operative sub- 
mitting their publications for review. Many 
prominent educators, both here and abroad, 
have been most gracious and generous 
their comments the value the publica- 
tions. 

The editorial aim has been maintain 
high degree excellence the materials 
printed, both form and content. While 
many have assisted, the final responsibility 
for the selection materials, the balance 
contributions, and the quality the 
articles, well for the form, has been 


the Editor’s. 


EpucaTIONAL ForuM 


With the splendid cooperation our 
printers, the George Banta Publishing 
Company, has been possible issue our 
magazine approximately the date when 
was due. There have been failures 
chapter officers forward lists sub- 
scribers, changes addresses which the 
General Office was not informed, and 
temporary congestion work the Office 
the Society, especially November, but, 
the whole, have been able publish 
the magazine promptly. 


The Editorial Board 


The Editorial Board consists eight 
members recommended the Editor-in- 
Chief and confirmed the Executive 
Council. They have been generous giv- 
ing their time and counsel. Two dinner 
meetings were held New York City 
during the biennium. has been the policy 
the Editor appoint members for 
term two years, and select persons 
who were near the city New York, 
part reduce costs, part also because 
number those chosen have themselves 
been editors. connection with the meet- 
ings, has also been possible for the Editor 
contact publishers whose books are re- 
viewed. The personnel 
changed during the biennium except that 
Dr. Truman Lee Kelley asked re- 
lieved. Dr. Benjamin Fine, Editor the 
New York Times, was chosen succeed 


Dr. Kelley. 


Articles 


More than half the articles which are 
printed are prepared the invitation 
the Editor. Though attempt made 
allot articles according area the 
country but rather their excellence and 
suitableness, interesting note that 
the articles during the last biennium were 
written authors from wide range 
states and countries. More and more articles 
and poems are being contributed without 
specific invitation, making the work the 
office more arduous. 


Book Reviews 


There were many reviewers during the 
last two years from practically all the states 
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and several foreign countries. Many 
the reviewers have been suggested the 
counselors the chapters. revised pool 
authors was prepared the recommen- 
dation leading educators. With few ex- 
ceptions the reviews were contributors 


invited the Editor. 
Poetry 


During the biennium many poems were 
published. Many are prominent authors 
who have had volumes their poems 
printed, and whose poetry has been pub- 
lished other national magazines, here and 
abroad. Many have commented their 
excellence. Poetry used part because 
the make-up the magazine can im- 
proved thereby, but chiefly because they 
are real contribution the magazine, 
and are enjoyed our readers. 


Reprints 


During the two years many reprints 
were ordered authors and others, often 
quantities running into hundreds. 
addition, permissions reprint have been 
given many publishers and authors, and 
frequent cases, reprint entire article. 
this means THE enlarges its 
influence even more. 


Gift Subscriptions Individuals 


the recommendation the Editorial 
Board Forum, the Executive 
Council again provided 200 gift subscrip- 
tions persons influential education 
abroad. The list was selected from sugges- 
tions those conversant with education 
other lands, and leaders were selected 
whether not they held official positions. 
The recipients were distributed over all 
the continents. Names were selected objec- 
tively from suggestions from officers and 
members chapters our Society, the 


Paris headquarters UNESCO, the Pan- 


American Union, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the 
Office Education, and private sources. 


Gifts Libraries 

sent regularly, without 
charge, the libraries institutions which 
have chapters Kappa Delta Pi. Many 


other libraries are paid subscribers. 


Increase Printings 


The following figures show the increase 
TIONAL January 1946, 6,470; 
January 1947, 7,764; January 1948, 
9,385; January 1949, 10,337; January 
1950, 11,770; January 1951, 12,515; 
January 1952, 13,892; January 1953, 
13,362; January 1954, 14,809. For the 
first time, the number subscriptions and 
renewals exceeds the number initiates’ 
fees allotted the magazine for 1953-54. 


Surplus The Educational Forum Fund 


The subscription price THE Epuca- 
TIONAL Forum has not been increased for 
many years even though the general cost 
printing has advanced greatly, many 
instances doubled, this being line with 
other expenses. Beginning with actual 
deficit 1942, during the last ten years 
$7,734.85, with all bills paid, including 
the January 1954 issue. However, should 
understood that this fund takes care 
printing, articles and editorial conferences 
only, and does not include the addressing 
wrappers and other clerical work 
entering memberships and like matters. 


been 


recommended that the price the maga- 
zine increased more nearly cover the 
entire cost production and mailing. The 
net decrease this fund for the biennium 
was $1,771.01. 


New Contract 


There considerable rise the price 
printing, though Kappa Delta has 
very good rate. This said the pub- 
lishers about one-half that incurred 
many other journals which they print, 
each which estimated its own basis. 
This saving said them due largely 
presentation clean copy and effective 
proof reading. saving amounts about 
$850.00 annually. Whether not this 
favorable price can maintained the 
printers unlikely, and the cost will likely 
increased. 


Circulation 


The average number printings for 
each issue THE 
during the last year was 17,050. 


New Lectures 


this Series, now its twenty-sixth 
year, two volumes have 
during the biennium 1952-54. They 
are: 

Florence Allen: THE TREATY 
LATION 

CHARACTER 
BUILDING AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 

The lecture for this year will given 


Every age has had its own art, the art which best expressed its aspira- 


Virginia. The subject the lecture 
PUBLIC EDUCATION AND ITS 
CRITICS. The lecturer 1955 will 
Dr. Dora Smith the English Depart- 


ment the University Minnesota. 


Gifts Lecture Series Chapters 


From time time decreasing sales make 
necessary declare certain titles out 
print. When this occurs has been the 
practice distribute the remainders the 
chapters without cost. 


Distribution Lecture Series 


Since the Series was established 1929, 
grand total 60,097 volumes the 
lectures have been sold. 


THe Kappa REsEARCH 
SERIES 


During the war and since its close, 
volumes were issued this Series. Another 
plan for stimulating research being con- 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
AND SIMILAR PUBLICATIONS 


During the last biennium new Manual 
for Officers was prepared; new edition 
(with revisions) the Comstitution and 
By-Laws was published, and Circular 
Information for Initiates was revised. Cir- 
culars were prepared detailing 
cedures awarding honor keys. 


tions. The art the next century may the art teaching. Why 
not? mold human beings into their finest possibilities involves the 
same epic struggle create beauty and harmony out stubborn ma- 
terial limitations which the foundation all great 


CANFIELD FISHER 
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Report the Student Representative 


Dick NEIHEISEL 


activities, expenditures, recommenda- 
tions, and conclusions your Student Rep- 
resentative during the Biennium ending 


March, 1954: 


ACTIVITIES 


Student Representative Kappa 
Delta attended: 


Executive Council Meetings 


East Lansing, Michigan (Michigan State Con- 
vocation 

Tiffin, Ohio 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Cincinnati, Ohio (2) 

Lafayette, Indiana (Purdue Convocation) 


Regional Conferences 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Kent, Ohio 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Ellensburg, Washingotn 


have also made several personal chapter 
visits Student Representative. However, 
due the geographical isolation Boulder, 
Colorado from the majority the chap- 
ters the East, extensive visiting chap- 
ters was financially impossible. 

have also served two interim com- 
mittees: the Committee Permanent 
Home requiring two trips Chicago and 
the Committee Nominations. 


Expenditures 
(Paid the National Treasury) 
Executive Council Meetings 


Boulder, Colo. Tiffin, Ohio and ret. 143.74 
Boulder, Colo. Atlantic City and ret. 252.61 


Boulder, Colo. Cincinnati and ret. 
Boulder, Colo. Cincinnati and ret. 178.25 
Boulder, Colo. Lafayette and ret. 

(approx.) ..... 135.00 


Regional Conferences* 


Boulder, Colo. Stillwater and ret. 


Boulder, Colo. Kent, Ohio and ret. 65.56 
Boulder, Colo. Ellensburg, Wash. 
108.21 
Office 
Postage, Printing, etc. 35-93 


The above expenses constitute the entire 
expenditures your Student Representative 
such, trips Chicago for the meet- 
ings the Committee Permanent Home 
are mot properly chargeable legitimate 
expenses the Student Representative. 
However, make the record complete, 
these expenses were: 


Boulder, Colo. Chicago and ret. $123.69 
Boulder, Colo. Chicago and ret. 111.26 


For the personal chapter visits, ex- 
penses were paid either entirely the in- 
viting chapters out own pocket. 

Reflected expenses Student 
Representative are two very important 
considerations: first, the fact geo- 
graphical isolation from the majority the 
chapters which resulted increased trans- 
portation costs; and second, the fact that 
for reasons health was necessary for 
use first-class transportation. 


Expense items listed for the Regional Confer- 
ences represent the share paid the National 
Treasury. Half travel expenses the 
Stillwater and Kent conferences was paid the 
sponsoring chapters. Twenty-five dollars was paid 
the Ellensburg Chapter. travel expenses 
the combined Executive Council meeting and Re- 
gional Conference Atlantic City were paid out 
the general Executive Council budget. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The office Student Representative 
Kappa Delta unique its very con- 
ception and sets our Society apart from 
other professional societies the country. 
This office was the “product” the pro- 
gressive thinking the Seventeenth Bien- 
nial Convocation 1950. That Convoca- 
tion saw fit create, temporary and 
advisory basis, the office Student Repre- 
sentative. was elected 
the office and was directed attend the 
sessions the Executive Council. 
March, 1952, the Biennial 
Convocation also recognized the value and 
necessity the office continuing 
its previous basis. was elected that 
Convocation serve the second Student 
Representative the Executive Council. 

Two consecutive Convocations, there- 
fore, have upheld the principle student 
representation Kappa Delta Pi. How- 
ever, after creating the office, they failed 
follow through and provide the Stu- 
dent Representative with the legal sanc- 
tions necessary realize fully the prin- 
ciple student representation. 

Anyone with even layman’s under- 
standing Anglo-Saxon governmental 
practices will recognize, believe, that tem- 
porary representatives well non-voting 
representatives are legal oddities. How can 
representative represent his electorate 
without the dignity and sanction the 
vote? This, after all, the very thing 
which gives his position meaning and sub- 
stance. Yet, for the past four years your 
Student Representatives have worked under 
these handicaps, Naturally, have made 
every effort true representatives, but 
lacking permanent status and the consti- 
tutional sanction the vote, has been 
difficult for function truly posi- 
tive manner. 

When your Student Representative 


made permanent member the Execu- 
tive Council with full-voting rights, can 
perform definite service Kappa Delta 
Pi. One the most obvious contributions 
can make the continual fresh view- 
point and the students with whom 
maintains contact can bring the Execu- 
tive Council. Certainly, the constant in- 
flux new ideas vital any society 
which hopes remain truly vigorous and 
progressive! 

Therefore, the basis two years 
study and self-criticism your Student 
Representative, respectfully submit you, 
the delegates the Nineteenth Biennial 
Convocation, the following recommenda- 
tions for your most serious 


That the office Student Representative 
continued this Convocation. 

That lieu his present temporary status 
the Student Representative given per- 
manent seat the Executive Council. 

That the Student Representative given the 
right vote Executive Council sessions. 

That the and By-Laws the 
Society amended provide for Student 
Representative the Executive Council 
with permanent status and full-voting privi- 
leges. 

specific duties the Student Repre- 
sentative set down the Constitution and 
By-Laws include the following general 
functions: (1) stimulate interest and par- 
ticipation the student membership the 
Society; (2) attend and participate 
Regional Conferences and assist their 
organization; (3) maintain contact either 
personally through correspondence with 
the student officers and membership and 
transmit their problems and suggestions 
the Executive Council; and (4) report 
the Executive Council the names out- 
standing student members who may possess 
the qualifications for future leaders Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

And, view its past success stimulat- 
ing the participation the membership-at- 
large interests and activities vital 
Kappa Delta and the education profession 
general, further recommend that the 
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present Regional Conference program 
expanded both numbers and the geo- 
graphical areas represented. 


Student Representative for the 
1952-54 Biennium, have had the very 
great pleasure meeting and working with 
hundreds Kadelpians throughout the 
nation. has, indeed, been unique ex- 
perience because not only have had the 
opportunity observe and participate 
the operations our Society both the 
national and local levels, but have also 
been position gain national perspec- 
tive the American education profession 

Certainly, what cynicism and pessimism 
might have once had regard 
chosen profession have been erased this 
experience. Everywhere have travelled 
this country have met men and women 
great humanity and Christian humility, 


Convocation 


Alumni: Eula Hunter, Fort Worth 
Alumni Chapter, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Grace Jones Swanson, Southern California 
Alumni, San Marino, California; Edith 
Stuart, Kansas City, Missouri, Alumni, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Walter Lucas, 
Wichita Alumni, Wichita, Kansas; 
Partch, Delta Xi, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Evelyn Ricke, 
Delta Chi, Carbondale, Illinois; Oscar 
Thompson, Psi Chapter, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

and Budget: Grib- 
ble, Beta Upsilon, Washington University, 
St. Louis; Diana Borgers, Epsilon Nu, 


boundless enthusiasm and imagination, 
genuine hospitality and good fellowship; 
and but not least, intense dedica- 
tion life and their chosen profession. 
How—composed people possessing such 
basically human ingredients—could Kappa 
Delta help but the great institution 
and, the same token, the teaching pro- 
fession help but the greatest calling 
earth for young and old alike? much for 
personal impressions Student Repre- 
sentative. 

want thank each and every member 
the Executive Council for his sympathetic 
support and encouragement during 
tenure office. thanks also out 
you—the students, counselors, and alumni 
Kappa Delta Pi—for your interest and 

have made any worthwhile contri- 
butions the welfare Kappa Delta Pi, 
will have considered time well spent. 


Committees 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Con- 
necticut; Everett Walters, Beta Tau, Wis- 
consin State College, LaCrosse, 
Farr, Eta Nu, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee; Joyce 
Hickman, Alpha Epsilon, Western 
State College, Macomb, 
Haddan, Gamma Chapter, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Irma 
Bruce, Eta Zeta, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos. 

Lillian Barton, Eta Delta, 
State College, Arkansas; Patricia Miller, 
Delta Epsilon, Northern State Col- 
lege, DeKalb; Marjorie Hook, Beta, Uni- 


versity Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; 
Rude, Delta Sigma, Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, Pennsylvania; Florence 
Heisler, Eta Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, New York; 
mens Trimm, Delta Omicron, Central 
Washington, Ellensburg; Robert Risinger, 
Alpha Phi, I., Auburn, Alabama; 
Christofferson, Chapter, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, 

Entertainment: Marie Nagovsky, Eta, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; Jo- 
seph Kessling, Gamma Theta, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Donna 
Marburger, Alpha Mu, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; Vivien 
Coward, Georgia College, Col- 
Georgia; 
Gamma Psi, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California; Juanita Shuffelbarger, Eta Tau, 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia; 
Edward Spink, Epsilon Kappa, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan; 
Karlin Bennett, Beta Gamma, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Mary 
Jean Kennedy, Eta Sigma, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, 

Exhibits: Hilda Threlkeld, Eta Omicron, 
University Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Marie Labbe, Epsilon Eta, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan; Thomas Brown, Eta Pi, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio; Frank 
Rittigerson, Omega, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; Geraldine Fort, Zeta Chi, 
Donna Bray, Beta Zeta, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Mary Alice Lucas, 
Delta Omega, Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 

Desmond Cook, State 
University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; San- 
ford Davis, Psi, Iowa State College, 
Cedar Falls; Durflinger, Alpha 
Rho, Santa Barbara, California; 
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Montgomery, Delta Theta, Sam Houston 
State Teachers, Huntsville, Texas; Anna 
Mumma, Omega, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; Richard Neiheisel, University 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; Albert 
Meuli, Eta Beta, Western Washington 
College, Bellingham, Washington. 

Resolutions: Sadie St. Clair, Zeta Psi, 
Miner College, Washington, 
D.C.; Wilfred Head, Epsilon Beta, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Allen Nelson, Eta Lambda, Wiscon- 
sin State, River Falls, Wisconsin; Irene 
Mack, Zeta Nu, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania; Martha Estille, Ep- 
‘Theta, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky; Herbert Reas, 
Eta Alpha, Seattle University, Washing- 
ton; Mary Read, Beta Omicron, Wis- 
consin State College, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; McElheny, Zeta Phi, Univer- 
sity Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Revision By-Laws: Mable Ried- 
inger, Alpha Theta, University Akron, 
Akron, Ohio; Geneva Jean Rose, Alpha 
Sigma, San Diego State College, California; 
Donna Freeman, Gamma Tau, Winona 
State Teachers College, Winona, Min- 
nesota; George Fleming, Zeta Omega, 
University Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Doris Platt, Omega, Ohio University, 
Athens; John Dugan, Zeta Nu, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown; Felton Clarke, 
Eta Mu, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Rituals: John Harton, Fort Lee, New 
Jersey; Gerald Read, Delta Beta, Kent 
State, Kent, Ohio; Benjamin, 
Alpha Pi, George Peabody College, Nash- 
Rosemary Huxol, Rho, 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

Student Representative: Raymond 
Ryder, Eta, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana; McCracken, Omega, Ohio 
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University, Athens, Ohio; Joyce Shep- 
pard, Zeta, University Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Frances Whitney, Eta Iota, Edinboro 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania; 
Liesette McHarry, Alpha, University 
Urbana, Illinois; Irene Card- 
well, Gamma, Radford College, Virginia. 
Fellowship International Education: 
Harold Benjamin, Alpha Pi, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville; Katherine Vickery, 
Beta Lambda, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo; Florence Stratemeyer, Kappa, Co- 


lumbia University, New York, New York; 
Victor Noll, Epsilon Kappa, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Permanent Home: Victor Noll, Ep- 
silon Kappa, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; McCracken, Executive 
President Emeritus, Athens, Ohio; Dick 
Neiheisel, Student Representative, Univer- 
sity Colorado, Boulder; Winifred Stay- 
ton, Counselor, Gamma Omega Chapter; 
Williams, Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Report the Committee 
Resolutions 


ESOLUTIONS presented for consideration 
and adoption the Convocation 

Resolutions Committee the final general 
session, March 13, 1954. 

Resolution Tribute Dr. Wright. 

The consciousness Kappa 
Delta Pi’s great loss the death Dr. 
Frank Wright, Executive President 
the time his death November, 1953, 
has been prevalent throughout this Nine- 
teenth Biennial Convocation, and 

the sense this Nine- 
teenth Biennial Convocation that the 
death Dr. Wright, Kappa Delta has 
lost one its most devoted members, 
efficient officer, and dedicated leader, and 

WHEREAS, Its sense loss and its deep 
appreciation for the inestimable contribu- 
tions the growth Kappa Delta 
Dr. Wright have been recorded this 
Nineteenth Biennial Convocation spoken 
words tribute its general session and 
written words means brochure 
honor Dr. Wright prepared Dr. 
Thomas McCracken; therefore, 


Resolved: That their expressions 
tribute declared represent the con- 
sensus this Convocation with regard 
the importance Kappa Delta Phi Dr. 
Wright’s life and work, and 

Further Resolved: That copy 
the portion the minutes this Nine- 
teenth Biennial Convocation recording the 
spoken statement tribute and copy 
the brochure aforementioned 
the Executive Secretary Mrs. Frank 
Wright. 

Resolution Current Criticism Edu- 
cation. 

American education today 
under criticism laymen and educators 
alike, and 

educators realize that 
some weaknesses exist, 

Resolved: That the Nineteenth Bi- 
ennial Convocation recommend that Kappa 
Delta constantly alert the necessity 
re-evaluation for the purpose strength- 
ening and building the educational system 
the 
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Resolution ‘Teacher Recruitment. 

Numerous vocations appear 
attractive young people today, and 

Wuereas, Throughout the nation, there 
shortage teachers, especially the 
elementary school level, 

Resolved: That this Convocation 
recommend that Kappa Delta endeavor 
reveal college students the joy and 
challenge that the teaching profession offers. 

Resolution Intellectual Freedom. 


WHEREAS, evident that grave 
threats intellectual freedom continue 
exist, 


Resolved: That the Nineteenth 
Biennial Convocation that 
Kappa Delta encourage free and open 
discussion controversial issues order 
preserve the American ideals indi- 
vidualism and democracy. 

Resolution Productive Scholarship. 

One the initial purposes 
Kappa Delta the fostering schol- 
arship, 

Resolved: That this convocation 
recommend that upon the approval the 
Editorial Board, notices meritorious pub- 
lications the members Kappa Delta 
included the supplement THE 
EDUCATIONAL 

Resolution Appreciation. 

The success the Nine- 
teenth Biennial Convocation Kappa 


Delta has depended upon the work and 
cooperation many persons and groups, 
Resolved: That this Convocation 
express its sincere appreciation Purdue 
University and its President, Frederick 
Hovde, for their genuine hospitality; 
the Purdue University Glee Club and its 
Director for its soul-stirring music; the 
Purdue Memorial Union for its splendid 
accommodations and services; Dr. Kath- 
erine Vickery and the Executive Council for 
their wise leadership and careful planning; 
those who have served chairmen, sec- 
retaries and advisors groups and commit- 
tees; our guest speakers, Thayer, 
Florence Stratemeyer, Williams, 
and George Davis for their inspiration; 
Marie Nagovsky and her Entertainment 
Committee for ably furnishing relaxation 
and Eta Chapter and its Counselor, Dr. 
Raymond Ryder, for their graciousness 
hosts the Convocation. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Resolutions Committee: 

IRENE Mack 

ALLEN NELSON 

Mary Reap 


During the past years, Federal taxes alone rose from billion 
$65 billion. You would assume that this sharp rise would bring drop 
philanthropic gifts. the contrary, gifts nontax-supported insti- 
tutions have increased during these two decades from $500 million 
billion. Colleges and universities have shared this increased giving— 
from $60 million years ago $300 million during 1952-53. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
$6.50 
Guard Pins 
Single 
Letter Letter 
$2.25 3.50 
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